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\ THE ONLY SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 


to employ the State Groups which are adopted by the \/nited States Census Bureau 
and alluded to in government. publications, magazine articles and newSpapers are 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


pe They aré also the only school geographies which They are the only school geographies which 
show constantly the inter-relation of physical geography present. relief Maps in color. 
with tne life and work of man. 


They are the only school geographies which treat 
aerieulure in an adequate manner as the basal industry of 


They are the only school geographies which 
offer am entirely new collection of maps made especially 


human life. tor 
They are the only school geographies which dis- They are the only school geographies which. 
cuss Many of the latest important inventions aad most both. by text and -pictures, consistently place their chief 


recently ee industries. emphasis on the human side of geography, 


First Book, 72 cents. Second Book, $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BREW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


PREPAREDNESS 


i | = A Standing Army in the United States of 


school children has been prepared for 
an appreciation of good literature by the 


RIVERSIDE READERS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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- Some Unique Features 


Progressive Steps in Writing 


A system which makes the work of the writing 
period not a mechanical exercise, but a thought- 
requiring process. 


The teaching of the fundamental 
principles of vldagens and the application 
of these principles to letter formation. 


The study of Units of Motion to enable 
a pupil to know where he may safely stop 


a@ motion of the pen without marring the 
smoothness of the writing. 


The special study of difficult letter 
combinations. 


The system of tests for the help of the 
«teacher. 


The Movement Measuring Scale for 
the help of the teacher in ranking move- 
~-ment-writing. 


Correlation of writing with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 


Published in two forms: (1) Textbook Series, (2) Copy 
Book Series, both supplemented by Primary Writing Charts, 
emphasizing desk and blackboard drill. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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The 
Courtis Standard 
Practice Tests 


in Arithmetic which were discussed with 
so much interest at the 1915 meetings of 
the National Educational Association at 
Cincinnati and Oakland, and again atthe 
1916 meeting in Detroit, are published by 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


The publishers will be very glad to answer inquiries 
as to the number? needed for classes, prices, dis: 
counts, etc, 


of the pupil. 


ESSENTIALS ARITMETIC 


WENTWORTH-SMITH | 


was written because its authors realized this, because there was mo such course, and 
because a. series written on this plan was bound to be successful. 


Arithmetic’’ zs successful. 


and thereafter. 


May we tell you more about these commonsense books? «The Story of Annabe! 
Moore” will make you smile while you recognize your own experience. 
tractive and full of interesting facts about arithmetic teaching, 


EFFICIENT ARITHMETIC 


consists of facts, useful facts. “An arithmetic course shouldbe a storehouse of “these> 
not a miscellaneous collection of bits of irrevelant information to clutter up the mind 


The traditional mistakes of Arithmetic courses have been 
avoided, the traditional dead wood is missing. These books teach not the things pupils 
may néed at some far away time, but the things they are sw7ve to need today, tomorrow 


“Essentials of 


It is free, at- 
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New York 
Dallas 


AND COMPANY 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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RURAL SUPERVISION IN TENNESSEE 


BY MISS JENNIE BURKES, CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN, 


Superintendent of Claiborne County 


When the subject of “Rural Supervision in the 
Mountain Sections of the South” was chosen it 
was my plan to tell true stories of actual experi- 
ences as told or written to me by various county 
superintendents and supervisors whose every-day 
work is confined to the rural schools in the 
mountains. But I soon found that this story- 
telling would take too much time and 
that I could not enter fully into the 


confronted with every problem known to educa- 
tion. Our school fund was small on account of 
our very low assessment; our school term was 
only three and one-half months; our teachers 
were poorly paid, and likewise poorly qualified; 
cur buildings unspeakable; our equipment— 
nothing. 

Undoubtedly our most valuable 
asset was a County Board of Educa- 


spirit of another's story. 

“For the truth which another has 
won from nature or from life is not 
our truth until we have lived it. 
Only that becomes real or helpful to 
any man which has cost the sweat 
of his brow, the effort of his brain 
or the anguish of his soul.” 

This then is my apology for con- 
fining my subject to the narrow 
horizon of my own experience as su- 
perintendent of schools in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. 


tion, consisting of five men who had 
little schooling, but an abundance of 
common sense, rugged honesty, 
wholesome spirit and willingness to 
do something for the betterment of 
our schools. 

We learned that every Board of 
Education should have a clearly-defined, 
definitely planned school policy so our 
slogan for the first. year became 
Better Schools and a Longer School 
Term. After a series of educational 
campaigns conducted in every district 


Perhaps the highest type of super- 
vision for the rural schools in 
the mountains is expected to come 
directly from the county superintendent. But 
his duties are so numerous that efficient su- 
pervision along any specific line becomes a physi- 
cal impossibility. A country teacher has well 
said: “When the superintendent is most needed, 
he can’t be found; and when he is least wanted, 
he is certain to appear.” 

If a supervisor is a person who changes a 
teacher from what he is to what he ought to be, 
we are willing to admit that much time and 
money have been wasted in the South on ac- 
count of the lack of such ideal supervision. How- 
ever, investigation shows that wherever super- 
visors have been employed their supervision has 
generally tended toward the upbuilding of our 
Schools. It has also been found that a success- 
ful supervisor or superintendent in the moun- 
tains should be a rural school specialist and a 
professional educator. He must have an excep- 
tional degree of enthusiasm, a passion for ser- 
vice, the courage of the uninitiated and the 
nerve of an Ex-President! 

Claiborne County lies in the Cumberland 
mountains of East Tennessee, and is a typical 
mountain county so far as ruggedness, bad roads 


and low property assessment are concerned. 


Three years ago when I became superintendent 


“Of the Claiborne County schools, I found myself 


MISS JENNIE BURKES 


of the county, the Court met and 
raised our public school levy from 
thirty-five to sixty cents, which in 
turn raised our school term from three and-one- 
half months to five months and allowed better 
salaries for our teachers. 

Before our schools opened the teachers were 
assembled in a county institute for three weeks, 
where they were given special training along 
the public school subjects and a little psychology. 

With the courage which only the inexperi- 
enced know we took our schools out of politics, 
abandoned recklessly old customs and _ estab- 
lished a new order of administration. The last 
straw fell when the Board employed a rural su- 
pervisor of schools. The people considered this 
action a piece of unheard-of extravagance and 
questioned its legality. The Court at its next 
session took up the matter and voted against 
the employment of a supervisor by a majority 
of seventeen to five. When this honorable body 
were told that they had absolutely nothing to do 
with the hiring of a supervisor, they settled back 
with this question, What will she do next? 

The answer came a few weeks later when the 
county, state and federal government, under the 
Smith-Lever bill, employed a county agricul- 
tural agent to help the farmers in their work. 
We hope that these agricultural object lessons 
will speedily bring about an economic revolu- 
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tion, because it is an economic problem, funda- 
mentally, that our mountain people have to 
face. 

The indifference of the country people toward 
the schools and the unsightly school buildings 
and grounds compelled us to adopt for our sio- 
gan for the second year A School Improvement 
Association for Every School. 

Appropriations from the county and_ state 
made it possible to have a very much better in- 
stitute for our teachers the second’ year. For 
four weeks some of the best educators of the 
state gave a course, including practical psy- 
chology, public school music, primary 
methods, story-telling, games and plays, agri- 
culture, home economics and special lectures on 
History, English and Sanitation. At the close of 
this institute the teachers unanimously adopted 
these items of standardization :— 

1. School graded. 

2. Library and bookcase. 

3. House painted; repair roof, doors, windows 
and locks. 

4. School flag. 

5. Drinking fountain or water cooler with in- 
dividual cups. 
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hibit at close of school from at least one-half of 
the boys. 

35. Subscription to at least one daily newspaper, 

36. School exhibit to county fair. 

Every school that complies with seventy-five 
per cent. of the items of standardization will be 
classed a standard school; eighty-five per cent. 
a superior school. 

This was a very progressive and courageous 
step the teachers had taken when we consider 
that the best equipped school in the county 4t 
that time could not measure up to half standard, 
Every school made an effort toward standardiza- 
tion, and through the earnest work of teachers, 
patrons and pupils, at the close of the school 
vear out of the one hundred and two schools, 
there were twenty-nine superior schools and fifty- 
two standard schools. 

We know that our schools have not fulfilled 
their whole mission until they reflect the every- 
day life and activities of the country people, so 
our slogan for the past year began Better Edu- 
cation for All. Through the volunteer service 
of some of our teachers a number of moonlight 
schools were organized and nearly one hundred 
adult illiterates were taught to read and write 


while scores of men and women extended their 
education along subjects of their choice. 

In the mountain sections the one-teacher 
school is at present a necessity. As our roads 
become improved and our people take on a more 
comprehensive idea of the true meaning of edu- 
cation we may hope for consolidation in a small 
wav, but the one-teacher school, like the poor, 
I fear, will always be with us. Yet in spite of 
existing conditions the Board has abandoned by 
elimination or consolidation twelve small schools, 

We believed that in our valleys consolidation 


6. Time piece (clock preferred). 
?. Globe, maps, good blackboards and erasers, 
waste basket. 
8. Brooms, 
floors. 
9. Cloak rooms or racks for hats and caps. 
10. Flowers in yard, on table or in window. 
11. Neat school grounds. 
. Sanitary outhouses. 
13. First-aid remedies. 
14. An inventory showing everything received 
and added during the year. 


duster and sprinkler, or oiled 


15. Two pictures well framed and additional pic- was possible, roads or no roads, if the people 
; ture each year. really wanted it. We argued, if good roads will 
16. Call bell for class use. bring consolidation of schools, why won't con  / 

17. Proper seating. solidated schools bring good roads? The state 

18. Proper ventilation. and county each appropriated one thousand dol 

19. Proper heating (stove jacketed). lars to foster the idea of consolidation and this 


two thousand dollars was offered to the com- 
munitv that would raise the largest amount | 
toward the construction of a model consolidated 
school building. And today there stands in 
Powell’s Vallev on seven acres of land a beavtt- 
ful brick building where the children from three 
one-teacher schools and one two-teacher school 
are enjoying advantages they never knew before. 

At its very next session, the County Court is- 
sued pike road bonds to the amount of $377,000, 


20. School Improvement Club. 

21. Activity of teacher in church and Sunday 
school. 

22. Attendance at teachers’ meetings. 

23. Daily schedule posted (including daily study 
and recitation periods). 

24. Taking and reading at 
tional journal. 

25. Minimum of at least three public gather- 
ings at school. 


least one educa- 


26. Visiting every home or reason for failure. so that good roads may go hand in hand with 
27. No tobacco or alcoholics used by teacher or good schools in Claiborne County! 
j punils. This year our increased assessment will give 
i 28. Personal supervision of pupils at play. us at least a six-months’ school term. Our 
( 29. Neat personal appearance of teacher. teachers’ salaries have been raised until we shall 


30. Orderly assembling and dismissing of pu- not hold a county institute but require our 


: pils. teachers to attend a state normal school or t’e 
1) 31. Reading of Bible at opening exercises. Summer School of the South. Another county 
H 82. Neatly kept register, with daily roll call. agent under the Smith-Lever bill has been eT 

33. Domestic arts at home or school; two ex- ployed to organize girls’ canning clubs and to 


hibits from at least one-half of the girls. 
34. Manual training at home or school: an ex- 


do extension work in home economics. 
With all the forces I have mentioned hammet- 
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ing away on the same problems we believe we 
have made a foothold in the wall of true educa- 
tion by which we may climb to better and higher 
standards. There are many counties in 
Tennessee and the South that have accomplished 
more than we have, but I know of none whose 
teaching force is so loyal in service, so willing 
to work and so sweet about it. 

By this time I hope that I have proved that 
the rural teacher is the school. Of course visits 
from the supervising teachers and the supcrin- 
tendent may inspire the efficient teacher and may 
help the inefficient teacher in her work, but if 
these visits are not frequent, the supervision does 
very little good. Any supervision, however, is 
better than no supervision, for even that witl 
help to keep the superintendent in closer touch 
with the schools than if there were none. Much 
will be done for education when our teachers 


can be brought to realize that the greatest prob- 
lem we have is “How to make our schools affect 
the community life.” And how to do it is a 
question that can be settled only by the indi- 
vidual teacher working for the greatest good of 
her own community. Thus the problem of rural 
supervision in the mountains lies largely with 
the teachers, who must, in isolated communities, 
become the leaders of public opinion. 

When our schools can be led by teachers in 
intimate touch with community life and ideals, 
then our children will learn to love nature for its 
own sake and the mountains for their beauty 
end freedom not to be found elsewhere. And 
the teachers who have such provident vision 
and can help others to see the better and larger 
life are—in truth— prophets who will lead our 
children out of the wilderness into the Promised 
Land.—Detroit Meeting. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E WINSHIP, EDITOR 


NOTABLE WESTTOWN SCHOOL 


The Quakers are as interesting a people as can 
be found under the Starry Flag, and they are 
especially interesting educationally. 

It has been my privilege to know their educa- 
tional institutions, their colleges at Swarthmore 
and at Richmond, Indiana, and most of their 
academies in Belmont County, Ohio, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and especially in and about 
Philadelphia, but the most notable of all their 
academies to me I had not seen until in March 
last I was at Westtown School, about fifty miles 
out of Philadelphia. Here on 600 acres is a 
preparatory school established a hundred ana 
seventeen years ago (1799), always thrifty and 
always scholarly, in which there has never been 
a teacher who was not of their Quaker faith 
and practice, and with an enrollment above 200 
they have never admitted a student who is not 
ef the same strain of Quaker faith. Although 
the teachers are loval to the faith of the f>thers 
they have mostly been educated at such colleges 
and universities as Columbia, Cornell, Wellesley, 
Earlham, Mt. Holyoke and Haverford, Bryn 
Mawr, Michigan Agricultural College, Ohio 
State University and Teachers College. Of the 
twenty-five teachers in the Westtown School, 
twenty-one are graduates of standard colleges 
and universities. 

Is there any other school in the United States 
more than a hundred years old of ‘any 
Protestant faith in which there has never been 
teacher or student of other than that faith? 

What makes this all the more remarkable is 
that this faith has relatively so few communi- 
cants. Nevertheless they have enrolled this 
year 220 students, of whom 204 are preparatory 
students, and these young men and women of 
Ovaker faith come from Palestine, Syria, Cuba, 


Japan and from eighteen states, and four of these 
states are in New England. 

Despite its age and exclusiveness, it is as in- 
teresting a preparatory school, scholastically and 
educationally, in standardization and progressive 
ideals, as I know. The location is beautiful, the 
buildings and equipment adequate and everyway 
appropriate for educational use. 

Although college preparation is the major 
purpose and those standards are scholastically 
high, there are also the latest and best in the 
industrial and domestic arts, and agricultural 
-ourses are to be installed next year. 

For $175 these young men and women, about 
an equal number of each, have room, table board, 
l-undry, heat, light, tuition, and everything from 
table board to library privileges is absolutely 
first-class. 

Of course this student pavment is not ade- 
quate to meet the expense, but the most ‘oyal 
alumni body of which IT know has raised a large 
endowment fund, and every special need is sup- 
plied by this same Alumni Association when- 
ever the need is made known. This Alumni As- 
sociation has already contributed nearly $200,000. 

In every respect they maintain the orthodox 
faith and practices of the fathers, but they have 
also inherited practices that are most attractive, 
such as hunting, fishing, camping and boating. 
Their love of nature is intense. 

Nowhere do I know a school whose students 
get more joy out of life than here. 

On the grounds is a fourteen-acre lake which 
furnishes skating opportunities without limit in 
winter, and canoeing and fishing in summer. 

Almost literally every young man has his own 
canoe made by himself in the manual training 
shops of the school. 

The latest that is best is insisted upon by su- 
perintendent, principal and faculty. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL 


BY A. O. THOMAS 


State Superintendent, Nebraska 


These two institutions are vital elements in 
our democracy; where one is found there the 
other should be also. The parent and the 
teacher are striving not against each other but 
together for the same earnest cause, the ideal of 
useful manhood and womanhood in a free gov- 
ernment where the people are themselves su- 
preme. Parent and teacher should be true 
friends, understanding each other, earnest and 
frank in all their associations, in all they do 
and say affecting one another. 


Home and school should be the pleasantest 
and most attractive places in the community, for 
about them cluster the noblest influences of life. 
The effort and the effect of the two should be 
to make home life more efficient in bringing 
happiness and high ideals to the family. I know 


of no better means of accomplishing this end - 


than to extend the home period of the youth. 
Under the present-day system a country youth 
who seeks an education finds his real home life 
cut off at an early age. The average age of the 
country child who completes the common school 
is about fourteen; he catches the spirit of the 
times and concludes that in order to win the 
goal of his ambition he must secure an educa- 
tion. Soon after he secures his promotion from 
the eighth grade he says: “Father, I wish I could 
go to high school.” 


Father and mother hold a conference. They 
know that those who are equipped with the right 
sort of an education have the better chance, and 
after planning and figuring for days and perhaps 
weeks, they are decided. The boy’s wish be- 
comes the law of the household. When the time 
arrives for the opening of the fall term of the 
high school, the small bundle is prepared and 
the youth sets out upon his journey. He finds it 
necessary to board in town and can get home only 
at week-ends, but he grows accustomed to it and 
father and mother submit to what seems to them 
the inevitable. The lad is eighteen when he is 
ready for college; he has become aware of the 
still greater advantage accruing from a higher 
course, and the parents again consent. The 
visits home are less frequent, the boy is but a 
visitor as he returns at term-ends. Gradually 
the two elements of the home drift apart. When 
college days are over, the young man enters 
business or takes up his profession, not on the 
farm and at home, but among strangers. The 
home life is inevitably shortened, the boy loses 
the home and its insubstitutional influence just 
when he can least afford it, while the home loses 
the boy life. 

No wonder the home would permit the boy to 


neglect his education rather than to make the 
greater sacrifice. And this condition is common 
in Nebraska. The responsibility in 
in business and in government must 
rest upon the shoulders of a genera- 
tion largely without the benefits of secondary 
education. It is a known fact that the great 
mass of our people will not go long distances to 
school, either elementary, secondary or college, 
and the only sure way is to bring within reach 
of the home as much of the school as we desire 
to become common. In most parts of the state 
no legitimate reason hinders the project. 

Who will deny the child the inalienable right 
of association with his kind? It is his inheritance 
and should be well safeguarded. The indepen- 
dence of the child and his need of the society of 
childhood are important factors in his ultimate 
ability to fit with proper nicety into his real 
sphere when he becomes a man. No wonder 
the average rural child becomes discouraged with 
his environment and longs for the time to come 
when he can break his prison walls for freedom. 
In the small, rural school there is little oppor- 
tunity for the development of the child’s inter- 
ests—those things which form the world in which 
he should live. There are not sufficient num- 
bers to permit him to engage in those elements 
which develop his initiative, his ability to ad- 
just himself to community influences; no oppor- 
tunity to develop the power to mould environ- 
ment into opportunity; small opportunity to de- 
velop the man within him. 

Small numbers preclude choice of agreeable 
companions, preclude the organization of a ball 
team; teams for stock-judging, spelling squads, 
excursions, fishing parties and a world of child 
interests are sorely wanting. By bringing to- 
gether larger groups as is possible and wholly 
practicable under the proposed new conditions, 
these added facilities for youth development 
bring greater contentment and prepare the young 
for their best service. Youth life, school spirit, 
community interest and home itself are prompted 
by this movement and the cry of “back to the 
farm” dies away as the need of it ceases to exist. 

“But,” you say, “it will cost so much!” Are 
not the home and the child worth it? Yes, when 
we study the situation carefully and from close 
range, we discover that the cry of increased cost 
is not warranted and most communities would 
be able to provide the full twelve grades for 
what the eight now cost. The larger area and 
the joining of forces will reduce the outlay and 
increase the efficiency.—Report. 


society, 


The theory of mutation assumes that new species and varieties are produced from existing 


forms by sudden leaps.—Hugo De Vries. 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE— (1) 


BY W. J. 


BUTTON 


Glendale, California 


Although his eventful life presents an attractive 
field for the biographer, it is not my purpose, 
in these articles, to write a personal history of 
the remarkable man whose recent death The 
Outlook justly called “A National Calamity”; 
but it is rather my purpose to give a glimpse of 
his wonderful character through a brief study of 
the famovs school he founded. My subject, 
therefore, is “The Meaning of Tuskegee”; and 
when I speak of the educational ideas and 
achievements of Tuskegee, we are to think of its 
creator, for in the largest possible - sense 
Tuskegee is the creation of one master mind. 


At different times it has been my good for- 
tune to visit Tuskegee. My enthusiasm for the 
“Tuskegee Idea” is such that I should like to 
give a full and clear picture of this great train- 
ing school for life. But Tuskegee in organiza- 
tion, in operation, in influence is so varied and 
extended that it is impossible to comprehend it, 
in its fullness, without long and serious study. 
I shall try to explain the fundamental idea of 
education held and practiced at Tuskegee, and 
the manner of its application. And thus I think 
the reason for the rise of this school within a 
quarter of a century to world-wide prominence 
and influence will become apparent. I shall try 
to interpret, somewhat, the meaning of the 
Tuskegee movement—the immortal achievement 
of Booker T. Washington. 

Born a slave, by dint of his genius he rose to a 
position of influence and usefulness second to 
no man of his time. Like Lincoln, he sprang 
from common soil, and like Lincoln he met in 
life a great opportunity ; like Lincoln, he was pre- 
pared when the opportunity came; and again like 
Lincoln, he rose to sublime heights in the ser- 
vice of his fellowman—a benefactor of both the 
black and the white race. 

While Tuskegee Institute must ever remain 
Booker T. Washington’s greatest monument, he 
achieved distinction in other lines of human en- 
deavor. As an orator he had few equals, and 
as an author his books alone would have brought 
him fame. His principal publications are his 
autobiography, “Up From Slavery,” “Working 
with the Hands,” “The Man Farthest Down,” 
“The Story of the Negro” and “Character Build- 
ing.” All of his writings are characterized by a 
high and definite purpose, by sane judgment, 
good taste and pure English. For every word 
he uses he gives the reader an idea. Of the 
many excellent books written for the guidance 
of young people in good morals, good manners, 
good habits and good sense, I know none equal 
in practical wisdom to his “Character Building.” 
Here are a few extracts taken from the chapter 
on Education which will illustrate the stimulating 
common sense of this admirable volume of plain 
talks to Tuskegee students :— 


“Education is meant to give us an idea of 
truth. Unless you get the idea of truth so pure 
that you cannot be false in anything, your educa- 
tion is a failure.” “Education is meant to make 
us just in our dealings with our fellowmen. .. . 
to make us absolutely honest ...to make us 
give satisfaction and to get satisfaction out of 
giving.” “The educated man is the one who 
knows where to look for information upon any 
subject upon which at any time he may need in- 
formation.” “Learn to think. If you cannot 
think you will be of no use to yourself or any 
body else.” “Teach by word and action simple, 
right and honest living.” “In a word education 
is meant to give us that culture, that refinement, 
that taste which will make us deal truthfully with 
our fellowmen, and will make us see what is 
beautiful, elevating and inspiring in everything 
God has created.” 

“Up From Slavery” and “Character Building” 
are two books that should be in every library, 
and young people as well as old should be en- 
couraged to read them. 

Dr. Washington tells us in his autobiography 
that in literature Lincoln was his patron saint. 
Doubtless his own simple and forceful English 
was greatly influenced by his careful study of 
the great emancipator’s writings. 

Harvard University bestowed upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts, and Dartmouth Col- 
lege honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. In his visits to foreign countries Dr. 
Washington was received with such distinguished 
attention and honors as are accorded to but few 
men. The fame of the man had preceded him, 
and without racial prejudice and with great en- 
thusiasm he was received at his true value, and 
honored accordingly. 

Dr. Washington in addition to his other high 
qualities was the possessor of a very keen and 
capable business brain. To illustrate this it is 
related that some years ago Andrew Carnegie 
sent him a check for a comparatively small sum 
to use in his educational work. Upon receipt of 
this check Dr. Washington reasoned thus: “Mr. 
Carnegie is not fully aware of the work Tuskegee 
is doing—else he would give us a greater sum,— 
which we very much need. If it goes out to the 
world that the amount of this check is Mr. 
Carnegie’s measure of Tuskegee it will influence 
others to belittle our work and to limit their aid 
to small amounts.” But what was to be done? 
After careful consideration Dr. Washington re- 
turned the check to Mr. Carnegie with a frank 
statement for so doing. He took the risk. Mr. 
Carnegie afterwards made a personal investiga- 
tion of the work done at Tuskegee, and has since 
given more than half a million dollars to the 
institute, and placed at interest a large sum for 
the support of Dr. Washington and his family— 
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“so that,’ as Mr. Carnegie explained, “in carry- 
ing on his great educational work Dr. Washing- 
ton might always be free from financial care and 
anxiety of a personal character.” 

When the slaves were freed in 1865 a name- 
less negro boy about six years old went to work 
in a coal mine in West Virginia to support his 
mother and himself. The story is told that the 
child was so fond of books that he was called a 
“booker’—hence his first name. When after 
many cruel disappointments and denials he was 
allowed to go to school, he was asked by his 
teacher for a last name as well as for a first 
name, and as he afterward said, he chose a good 
one, “Washington.” Thus starting in life with- 
out a name he made one for himself which will 
never die. 

With an unquenchable thirst for knowledge he 
began while working in the mine to study in 
such books as he could find. One day hearing 
two miners speak of Hampton Institute he 
started at once, walked five hundred miles, and 
after untold hardships that would have utterly 
crushed one of ordinary mould, he was finally aa- 
mitted to the classes of this great school. He 
did all manner of chores for a meagre living, and 
finally got the rudiments of an education, became 
a teacher at Hampton, and while there was se- 
lected by General Armstrong to take charge of 
what was to be a normal school for colored peo- 
ple in the little town of Tuskegee, Alabama. 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE DID 
BY JOHN BENNETT 

“What were his achievements? 
we call him great? 

“No other writer of drama has such lasting 
power over our laughter and tears. 

“Others painted a dull world; Will gave us 
Arcady. 

“Where other men draw marvelously, he gives 
us the I'fe itself. 

“With infinite skill and infinite zest he 
heightens comic effect by beauty. 

“He left us his lyrics, faultlessly lovely, and 
unrivaled, yet, for melody and fancy as radiant 
and as pure. 

“With an exquisite sense of appropriateness 
he made of our common language structures of 
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loveliness so consummate as to alter its usage 
forever. 

“He brought English historical drama to its 
perfection and to its close. When he laid down 
the untangled skein there was no one to take it 
up. 

“He opened to highest tragedy a _ range 
of undreamed sublimity, and with 
paralleled invention created or refreshed a gallery 
of human types as true to nature as to art, al- 
most endless in variety and matchless in vivid- 
ness. 

“His supreme gift to dramatic art is the great 
gift of character-drawing. In masterly drawing 
of character he remains unapproachable. 

“He used every type of humanity fit for tragic 
or comic art. 

“None ever framed a woman of prouder or 
sweeter stuff, or so shrewdly drew her April 
charm, or so woefully showed to what terror 
her gentleness may be turned. 

“None other ever so made the ghastly and 
appalling natural. 

“Or so drew the coarseness and fiendish 
malignity of an Iago side by side with Des- 
demona’s gentle purity. 

“Or with such matchless eloquence and ir- 
resistable pathos painted the terrible, inexorable 
Jew. 

“No other so provokes us to laugh at human 
folly, shudder at human crime, or shrink aghast 
from horror; yet keeps unchanged our pity and 
love for fallen humanity. 

“With the highest secret of comic art, he dis- 
covered the sadness of laughter, and put wis- 
dom in the mouth of fools. 

“In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ he wrote the epitome 
of all songs or stories of youthful passion and 
rom7nce that ever were told or sung. 

“His vocabulary is so vast, his knowledge so 
comprehensive, that others seem beggars who 
have been to a feast and come away with the 
scraps. 

“Vet the greatest gift his genius shows is his 
knowledge of human hearts and his infinite sym- 
pathy. 

“There was no one like him in his day; there 
has been no one like him since; and we all shall 
live a weary while before we see his like again.” 
—April St. Nicholas. 
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Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not until we are pricked and 
stung and sorely shot at, awakens the indignation which arms itself with 
secret forces, A great man is always willing to be little. Whilst he sits 
on the cushion of advantages, he goes to sleep, When he is pushed, tor- 
mented, defeated, he has a chance to learn something; he has been put 
on his wits, on his manhood; he has gained fact; learned his ignorance; is 


cured; has got moderation of the insanity of conceit; and real skill. Emerson. 
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‘his honor, have all been very effective. 
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BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 


BY JAMES E. WEST, NEW YORK 


Chief Scout Executive 


The appeal to the boy’s imagination through 
the word scout, the recognition of the principle 
of self-government and the placing of a boy on 
Likewise 
the total absence of the use of the word “don’t,” 
or anything of a negative character, has been 
effectively cared for by placing emphasis upon 
“do.” 

A scout promises upon his honor to do his 
duty to God, his country and to obey the scout 
law, that he will help other people at all times 
and that he will keep himself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight. 

The scout law requires a scout first of all to 
be trustworthy. That means he must not lie, 
cheat or deceive, but keep every trust sacred. 
A scout is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due, 
including his scout leader, his home, his parents 
and his country. A scout is prepared, through 
the special program of scouting activities, to save 
life, help injured persons and to do at least one 
worth-while good turn daily. A scout is cour- 
teous, especially to women, children and old peo- 
ple, and he must not take any pay for his acts of 
courtesy or kindness. A scout is cheerful even 
when facing hardship and drudgery. A_ scout 
is thrifty; he not only recognizes his obligation 
to pay his own way, but realizes his duty to help 
carry the burden of worthy causes and the needs 
of his country. A scout is brave and does what 
he knows is right in spite of ieers and threats. 
A scout is clean in body and thought, stands 
for clean speech, clean sport, clean habits and 
travels with a clean crowd. 

Every step in the scouting program is for 
character development and good citizenship. 
The variety and interest, as well as the practical 
knowledge insured by the tenderfoot, second- 
class, first-class, and various merit badge tests, 
are, after all, but a means for holding the inter- 
est of the boy, pledged to the scout oath and law; 
under such leadership as will bring about char- 
acter development. This character development 
manifests itself in health, efficiency, chivalry, 
loyalty, patriotism, good citizenship and joyous 
living. Time will not permit a detailed descrip- 
tion of the plan of organization and methods of 
procedure, but in order that all interested might 
be accurately informed we are placing in your 
hands with our compliments a copy of the 
Official handbook, giving all of this information. 

The Boy Scout idea is a movement rather than 
an Organization and merely seeks to supple- 
mefit existing agencies for the education of the 
boy. The scout movement makes available a 
carefully selected leadership for the boy’s leisure 
time and endeavors to supply the required en- 
vironment and ambitions through games and 


out-door activities which lead a boy to become a 
better man and a worth-while citizen. 

The scout movement is not seeking to displace 
established educational agencies, nor does it un- 
dervalue the absolute necessity of schoolroom 


instruction for all boys just as long as practica- 
ble. 


Scout-craft includes instruction in first-aid, 
life-saving, tracking, signaling, cycling, nature 
study, seamanship, camp-craft, wood-craft, 


chivalry and all of the handicrafts. 

A boy takes up a hobby with the same zest 
that he plays tennis or football and_ this 
hobby under proper leadership may lead him 
to the realization of the thing he is best fitted 
to do as a life work. In other words, we transfer 
the effort of the boy from idle plays or harmful 
mischief to vital achievements. 

As an organization, the scout movement is not 
military in thought, form or spirit, although it 
does instill in boys the military virtues, such as 
honor, loyalty, obedience and patriotism. It 
also gives them practical knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of hygiene, sanitation and actual camping 
experience and physical training. The uniform, 
the patrol, the troop and the limited drills are 
not for military purposes, they are for unity, 
harmony and rhythm of sovirit that help in deal- 
ing and doing things together as scouts that boys 
absorb the force and trvth of the scout law which 
st2tes that a scout is a friend of all and a brother 
of every other scout. 

The movement has been developed on such 
broad lines as to embrace all classes, all creeds, 
and at the same time to allow the greatest in- 
dependence to individual organizations, offices 
and bovs. 

The Bov Scouts of America has just celebrated 
its sixth anniversary. It has troops organized in 
all parts of the country and in all of our posses- 
sions. During the past year there was an in- 
crease of forty-six per cent. in the enrollment. 
In every community the best type of citizenship 
is represented in the leadership provided. 

A recent study of the qualifications of 7,067 
men who hold commissions as scoutmasters 
shows that abovt sixty-five per cent. of them are 
college men and that over eighty per cent. have 
either a high school or a_ college education. 
1.655 give their occvpation as clergymen and 790 
as public school teachers: others are professional 
men, journalists, students and men engaged in 
mechanical or mercantile pursuits. In practically 
every one of the 350 chartered councils, the pub- 
lic schools are definitely represented throvgh 
the service of the school superintendent on the 
executive board and in many cases the school 
superintendent serves as president of the council. 
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THE LATIN METHOD 
BY E. W. BUTTERFIELD 
Dover, N. H. 

Recently I visited the high school in a manu- 
facturing town and seated myself in the Eng- 
lish room as the junior class came into their 
recitation. Promptly the teacher began. “At- 
tention, attention! Page 191, middle of line 10. 
This is advance. Read the original, John Kob- 
linsky.” “Please, ma’am,” said John, “we read 
to the end of the line yesterday. Miss Murphy, 
she had it.” Mary Murphy blushed coyly, the 
class smiled and nodded enthusiastically, secure 
in gaining a half line. “Very well,” said the 
teacher, “of course we won’t read it again. Go 
on, John.” “Gra-she-ous slow-to arn-gar-and 
plenti-ous-in maer-cy he will not al-ways chi-de- 
nea-ther will he-ke-ep his an-gar for-ev-er—he 
hath—” 

Eagerly I strained my ears. It was a for- 
eign language. But what? I caught no fam- 
iliar word. At this moment a colored maiden 
saw my difficulty and with slight confusion 
hurried forward with her book. “Excuse me 
for not giving vou my book before,” she 
whispered. “We are reading right here,” and 
she pointed out the place. I gazed in surprise. 
It was English, very familiar English; the 103rd 
Psalm in the King James version! The teacher, 
seeing my puzzled expression, turned to me and 
said: “I will explain to you, sir. For many 
vears I have been a teacher of Latin and have 
appreciated its peculiar discipline and training 
of the will. No other study can be made so 
diverse from the carnal. interests of youth, and 
when it is thus made uninteresting and difficult 
and distasteful, it gives a great field for the 
development of the mind. Then we develop 
concentration and will and judgment, and our 
pupils graduate with trained minds.” 

“All of this,” I replied, “have I been taught 
from my youth up.” 

“But, sir,’ she continued, “you cannot know 
how hard I have labored with this ideal. Al- 
ways I have been able to cause to fail or leave 
the class each year a third of the pupils and 
sometimes even a half. But as Gideon tested his 
soldiers, so have I retained the choicest and 
sent them out truly educated.” 

“I am sure,” I said, “that these have met with 
great success.” 

“Well, no. Unfortunately the world is so com- 
mercial that it frequently does not appreciate 
these well-disciplined minds. But some, sir, 
have worldly success. They are professors in 
college, teaching Latin and passing on this same 
invaluable discipline to the young women who 
are soon to teach in our high schools. And 
all, whether called successful or not, have the 
feeling of satisfaction and superiority that such 
discipline gives.” 

“Those who in your classes failed?” said I. 
“Doubtless they have failed in life also.” 

“No. The world is so crass and material 
that it often accepts such as leaders. Many of 
these have commercial, mechanical and political 
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success, but they lack the satisfaction of true 
scholarship.” As I nodded my appreciation of 
her difficulties, she continued: “Unfortunately, 
degenerate parents of this day prefer their chil. 
dren to study such commonplace and vulgar 
matters as civics and bookkeeping and cook- 
ing until, speaking figuratively, the Roman 
temples are deserted. In my perplexity I went 
to Doctor Secundus Aorist Grammaticus, re- 
search professor on the Digamma Letter at my 
alma mater. He advised me thus: ‘The Latin, 
the Greek and mathematics of the high schools 
are now taught as they should be. We must 
make the English of equal disciplinary value.’ 
‘English!’ said I in scorn, for it seemed that 
English was below the attention of the Latin 
teacher. ‘Yes,’ said the professor. ‘English 
contains many of the elements of Latin, and 
can be used to discipline the mind. Divorce it 
from all human interests, make it logical, and 
teach it exactly as you now teach Latin.’ This 
is what I am now doing. Read on in the origi- 
nal, Angeline LeFlamme.” 

Again I turned my attention to the hobbled 
class as it stumbled along reading in the unm 
telligible “original.” “Boot the marecy of the 
Lord is from averlarsting to averlarsting oupon 
them thart fear him, and his right-e-ous-ness 
oupon children’s children.” (Here be sure to 
trill your r’s, drop your h’s, lengthen the vowels, 
and read slowly.) 

There was no attempt to show the dramatic 
strength of this hymn. Its beauties were not 
suggested, nor was there any comparison with 
other great literature. No one felt that the 
mighty king, remembering Samson and Saul 
and Jonathan and Absalom and the long rough 
way from the Bethlehem sheep pasture to the 
ivory throne, was now in humility saying: “Bless 
the Lord, O my Soul, and all that is within 
me, bless His holy name.” 

Instead of this, they pecked words from the 
surface as vultures tear flesh from a carcass. 
Petro Gallio read: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget—,” then he conjugated forget in the 
preterite singular, gave the entire imperative 
conjugation and declined the supine. Olaf Ol 
son read on. “Not all his benefits, who healeth 
all thy diseases, who—” and tried to explain 
intonation and the acoustic qualities of verbs. 

The class then stopped and was drilled in con- 
cert on the vocalic verbs with the ai vowel 
changed, and was especially urged to remember 
the peculiarity of grind, an OE strong-stem 
verb with the principal parts “grindan, grand, 
grunden,” as they would find the word next 
spring when they read: “Two women will be 
grinding in a mill,” and they might as well lear 
it now. 

“So that thy youth is renewed like _ the 
eagle's,” read Ruth Richman, a Yiddish maiden, 
and upon us then burst a flood of figures. 
heard not only simile, but zeugma, ellipsis, and 
anacoluthon. “Are not some of these so rare 
that you will not find use for them?” I asked. 


Continued on page 410 
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EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL STORES 


BY RUBY E. 


SHEARER 


Primary Supervisor, Portland, Oregon 


Believing that through association with real 
things children develop independence and initia- 
tive, the superintendent of the Portland public 
schools has introduced the experimental store 
into several classrooms. This feature was taken 
up also on the theory that children become in- 
tensely interested in whatever seems to them a 
part of real life. Buying and selling, weighing 
and measuring, keeping accounts and making 
change are a part of the grown-up world of real 
living. Is not this the reason that every child 
loves to play store? The work of the past year 
fully demonstrates that the experiment is well 
worth the while. 


by manufacturing firms in Oregon. The meas- 
uring cups, scales and paper money were pro- 
vided by the school board. 

There is no doubt of the fact that pupils in 
the schools having stores are improving in the 
art of conversation. Inasmuch as children must 
think, before speaking, they are encouraged to 
plan their purchases before addressing the store- 
keeper. It is interesting to note the difference 
in the ways in which children introduce them- 
selves and their missions. A pleasant “Good 
morning, Mr. Blank, isn’t this a beautiful morn- 
ing?” or an abrupt “How much is that can of 
coffee?” has its effect sooner or later. Since 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM STORE 


Association with these real things has proved 
that genuine interest challenges the attention of 
the pupils. They are thus led into subjects of 
language—both oral and written—nature study, 
geography and arithmetic by their own initiative 
and the results are decidedly beneficial. Correla- 
tion of subjects is the keyncte of success in this 
experiment. 

The equipment of each store consists of 
Shelves, a stock of dummy material, a set of 
measuring cups, a set of grocer’s scales and $200 
in cardboard coins as a medium of exchange. 
The shelves were made by the boys of the manual 
training classes. The “stock” was given gratis 


children are imitators to a greater or less de- 
gree they acquire mannerisms that they admire 
in others. Such expressions as, “Have you got 
any tea?”; “I'd like a pound of that there 
butter,” “How much are them pickles?” etc., are 
changed into the proper expressions at least 
during the classroom exercise. This emphasizes 
the correct habit of speech and by degrees the 
common errors are eliminated, one by one, from 
the vocabulary of the individual child. Profes- 
sionally this might be called drill in oral lan- 
guage. 

Enlarging upon the greater possibilities of the 
benefits to be derived from oral expression, pu- 
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pils are encouraged to search for material which 
tells of the planting, cultivation, harvesting, 
manufacture, transportation and distribution of 
food stuffs in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. This research work acquaints- pupils 
with the use of the catalog in the library, the 
use of indices in books, and.perhaps gives them 
their first insight into the value of choosing im- 
portant information by the process of elimina- 
tion. This work, of course, is done with such 
subjects as coffee, tea, rice, etc., that are not 
natives of Oregon. In dealing with products 
whose natural habitats are Oregon, obser- 
vations are made from the growing product it- 
self. Pupils understand that when they are 
prepared they will be given time in which to pre- 
sent this information to their classmates to be 
known as “talks” or dignified perhaps by the 
term, “lecture.” Ordinarily the information thus 
given would be called nature study. 

In connection with the information gained 
about the foreign product there is an unavoidable 
association with geographical conditions, both 


physical and social. In tracing the routes both 


by water and by rail, pupils gain some knowledge 
of commercial geography. 

Just as mature individuals capitalize their 
ideas into financial form, these pupils capitalize 
their knowledge into tangible form. As a re- 
sult they prepare “papers” on the subject corre- 
sponding to their “talks.” In order to obtain 
creditable results, pupils realize that all words 
must be properly spelled and that the mechanics 
of written composition must be correctly ob- 
served. When interest prompts such an effort 
these difficulties will care for themselves, as long 
as the sympathetic encouragement and wise di 
rection of the teacher manifest themselves. It is 
thus that the principles of written language may 
first challenge the attention of mere children. 

Making rapid and accurate mental calculation 
is an asset that is keenly acquired. Exercises 
in the four fundamental operations are given prac- 
tical value. Bill-making, business letter forms, 
discount, check-writing and professional cour- 
tesies all are provided for in a practical way. 
Weighing and measuring of bulk materials are 
presented, the results giving knowledge of com- 
parative weighing and measuring values of the 
materials used. The pupils*thus learn to make 
estimates based upon first hand knowledge. 

So successful have the stores proved in arous- 
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ing genuine interest—the right kind of re-action 
—on the part of pupils, that plans are being made 
for installing them in other schools as rapidly 
as room and equipment can be provided. Prin- 
cipals are enthusiastic in their approval of the 
stores as practice places for all subjects taught 
in the elementary schools. 
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A PLAN OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM.- 
MAKING 
BY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN J. FOWLER 
Summerfield, Kansas 

Experimentation, under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, has demonstrated that the following 
plan of program-making deserves consideration. 
On account of insufficient experience, we do not 
feel justified in stating conclusions dogmatically. 
Nevertheless, the plan merits attention because 
its operation makes possible the application of 
at least three highly recommended and highly 
commendable ideas from the more recent thought 
concerning high school administration, and, at 
the same time, eliminates numerous frequently 
criticised features existing in the prevailing sys- 
tem of traditional high school technique. 

These objectionable atavisms and their elimi- 
nation will appear only incidentally in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, while the so-called newer ideas 
are being separately and directly dealt with. 

This discussion proposes a better division of 
time, provides for actual supervision of study 
and devises a systematized group method of 
study. 

The division of time, as indicated in the accom- 
panying diagram, furnishes that flexibility neces- 
sary in a daily program, the routine of which 
does not impair the effectiveness of the work be- 
ing done. The philosophy, standing sponsor for 
such an apportionment of time, is that the stu- 
dent gains power of self-direction as his educa- 
tion advances and that the acquisition of such 
power is preferable to the development of an at- 
titude of docile subjectivity and passive receptivity. 
Whether the student’s daily time be divided into 
four, five, eight or any other number of periods, 
does not affect the working of the plan nor alter 
the relevancy of the principles involved. Alter- 
nating periods of study and recitation are es- 
tablished for every student, no matter how com- 
plex the course of study may be. Likewise, each 
teacher is enabled to supervise, alternately, the 
study and the recitations of those taking work 


COBWEBS 


Busy life within, without, 
Has no corner free for doubt. 
Busy life without, within, 


Has no loophole left for sin. 

But when stress of living ebbs 
Sin and doubt spin dtisty webs. 
Till a hatiging shrotid disguise 


E’en the blue of Patadise. 
«Martin Armstrong, in Littell’s Living Age. 
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in her department, thereby affording an agreeably 
effective substitute for the present, all-too-preva- 
lent, unscientific, unmanageable, harrowing, 
hodge-podge study-hall. 

The division of a class into workable groups 
requires thought and psychological insight. The 
most vital of the governing factors may be 
separated into two groups or lists; first, those 
that arise from physical considerations, such as 
size of rooms, amount of available equipment, 
etc.; second, those that are psychical or “un- 
material,” such as nature of the subject, number 
in the class, personnel of the class, etc. 

Subjects requiring the laboratory method make 
it imperative that the number in each group be 
small. Subjects yielding readily to treatment 
by the direct method of instruction may well be 
handled in somewhat larger groups. A well-es- 
tablished and thoroughly defined method of pro- 
cedure makes advisable a group larger than when 
the subject matter and its presentation are still 
in the formative process, as is the case of gen- 
eral science and other subjects that have been 
but recently added to the high school curriculum. 
Where the study must be largely of the deduc- 
tive type it is perhaps least advisable to attempt 
grouping. 

For a successful division of a class, it also is 
requisite that in each group there be at least one 
member possessing leadership and conscientious- 
ness. The ability of the class should be distrib- 
uted with equality among the several groups. 
Otherwise a weak section either will become dis- 
couraged with its inability to keep apace or it will 
pull down standards for the whole class. Social 
compatability within groups is essential. 

Numerous phases of superiority in the forego- 
ing plan appear. Among them, of greatest im- 
portance, is the fact that, under skillful direction, 
more and better work is produced. It is obvious 
that a number of people, working collectively, 
will raise more questions, make more suggestions 
and observe a greater number of applications 


than will one of that nutber, working individu- 
ally. While it is true that the plan produces a 
certain amount of confusion and noise, it is also 
true that such noise is the evidence of that 
industry which is conducive of concentration and 
destructive to maloontent. A wholesome and 
stimulative influence is brought to focus upon 
laggards. Training in co-operation is se- 
cured without destroying each student’s oppor- 
tunity to develop initiative. Both breadth and 
depth are emphasized. 

It is not to be assumed that either the instruc- 
tion or the grading of students is.done by the 
students, although they may be trained to help 
the teacher do both. The greatest assistance 
they render is in the discovery and correction of 
errors and weaknesses in each other’s work, the 
ability to do which is, in the -final analysis, the 
indisputable earmark of a student. Moreover, 
the teacher’s estimates are reinforced and _ veri- 
fied by the students who keep an open record of 
the accomplishments and failures occurring in 
their respective groups. To be thus doubly 
checked up is agreeable, effective and advan- 
tageous for both teacher and student. 

Last, but in no sense least, is the value of such 
a scheme as a medium of socialization. The sgb- 
stitution of flexibilty and self-control in the oldce 
of rigidity and formality reduces problems - of 
discipline and induces a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness. Students are trained to recognize obliga- 
iions to each other and to acknowledge respon- 
sibility for each other. 

In formulating the above, the author has cheer- 
‘ully abandoned the militaristic concept of schocl 
management and he has_ conceived the high 
school as a place within a process the function 
oi which is to develop adolescents for effective 
citizenship in a republic. 

For the basis of this discussion, indebtedness 
is acknowledged to Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd. 
who discusses it briefly in his recent book, “The 
Psychology of High School Swhjects.” 
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NON-PROMOTIONS DOOMED 


Some years ago we wrote as keen an edi- 
torial as we could pen on “Demotions.” A few 
praised this, but more denunciations were poured 
forth upon us than for, almost any other edi- 
torial that we have ever printed. One of the 
most popular educational lecturers before 
Teachers’ Institutes had one entire lecture de- 
voted to that editorial, and it was a highly popular 
lecture, as many teachers enjoyed the luxury of 
demoting or the privilege of not promoting. 

We were merely too far ahead of the proces- 
sion, as has often been the case. That was be- 
fore Dr. Leonard P. Ayres wrote his famous 
book on Non-Promotion. 

Today the public is aroused and every super- 
intendent has to give an account of his steward- 
ship in this matter. In a city of more than 
200,000 children the leading daily paper in the 
city gave this item much prominence :— 

“A total of 6,957 children in the grammar 
and primary schools of the city failed to be 
promoted in 1915, according to figures compiled 
by the superintendent. Of this number 3,666 
failed in the first term, and 3,291 in the second. 
Promotions in the first term totalled 21,616, 
making the percentage of failure 14.5. The se- 
cond term showed a slight improvement, 21,617 
being promoted and the failures amounting to 
13.2 per cent. The superintendent’s figures in- 
dicate that the first half of the first year of pri- 
mary school returns the largest percentage of 
failure. In the opening term of last year 787, 
or 22.1 per cént. of the 1B pupils, were not pro- 
moted, and in the second term 729, or 31.6 per 
cent., failed.” 

When the public sees such figures there is 
sure to be an awakening to the condition of 
things. 

The sooner the teachers realize that they are 
expected to prepare all children for promotion 
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or to learn early in the year that certain children 
cannot be promoted under their methods and 
have them transferred to a special class where 
an expert on such cases can prepare them for 
promotion, the better will it be for all concerned, 


MUSIC IN MILWAUKEE NORMAL SCHOOL 


State normal schools have at last awakened 
to the fact that they have the grandest oppor- 
tunity, as well as the greatest responsibility, in 
leading the public into higher appreciation of 
music through the public schools. 

We have spoken at different times of the work 
done in Iowa, in Missouri, and in Kansas, but 
the State Normal School at Milwaukee, in its 
leadership in music education, has «undertaken 
to do some things which are quite remarkable. 

Wisconsin’s differentiation in special normal 
school work makes this possible. Each state 
normal school specializes in some educational 
activity. River Falls specializes in agriculture, 
LaCrosse in physical education, Whitewater in 
commercial education, and Milwaukee in music. 

We know of no other institution that has so 
adequately attacked the problem of supplying 
music teachers for all public schools, and leaders 
in the community life of every rural district, vil- 
lage and town. President Carroll G. Pearse has 
the vision as to the need and the mastery of 
every detail in supplying that need. 

Every student who expects to teach and who 
is not absolutely devoid of a musical ear, must 
take a course in vocal music. If one appears 
to be wholly incapacitated for such teaching and 
leadership, the diploma states that fact. 

The school of music, under the direction of 
W. Otto Miessner, offers instruction in all 
branches of musical art and numbers among its 
faculty over thirty instructors of the first rank. 
There is a course for the special preparation of 
supervisors of public school music. The course 
in scientific and pedagogic preparation for the 
teaching of elementary and secondary school 
music is as complete as is to be had anywhere 
in the country. The students, and there are al- 
ready forty taking this special course, must take 
at least a three-years’ course; and unless they are 
well grounded in musical knowledge before en- 
tering upon the study, they may be required to 
take four years’ work. 

The school is equipped with complete sets of 
band and orchestra instruments, and every stu- 
dent must develop the power and skill necessary 
to become a proficient performer upon some in- 
strument, and they must play itin the band or the 
orchestra of this department. Each student is 
also trained as a leader of a chorus and of an or- 
chestra, and students practice in conducting such 
organizations in the schools. All students are 
required to pursue the study of piano and sing- 
ing during the entire three years. 

Appreciation and interpretation of music are 
also magnified. This appreciation applies to the 
study of the lives and works of the great masters. 
These works are studied and analyzed from the 
printed score and in performance. 
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In all ways the school actepts its responsi- 
bility for training all teachers to teach music so 
far as it is within their power, and for training 
experts in the art of supervising public school 
teaching of music, always having in mind mu- 
sicianship and ability in community leadership. 


A BETTER OUTLOOK 


Several recent court decisions are most en- 
couraging educationally. Some of them pertain 
to school fraternities, the court maintaining that 
the school authorities are supreme. One is in 
Massachusetts. This was a case in which a 
sttident in the high school was virtually ex- 
pelled four years ago, and suit was brought to 
recover damages. | 

The plaintiff claimed that the exclusion was 
unlawful, but the court ruled that the vital ques- 
tion in the case is not whether the plaintiff was 
guilty of misconduct in refusing to attend her 
class, but whether a parent has the right to say 
a certain method of teaching any given course 
of study shall be pursued. 

The decision was as follows :— 

The question answers itself. Were it other- 
wise, should several parents hold diverse 
opinions, all must yield to one, or confusion 
and failure inevitably follow. 

The case at bar is purely of administrative de- 
tail, and its exercise violates no legal right of 
the pupil or parent. The plaintiff was without 
right in requiring that the principal personally 
should attend to the supervision of her individual 
work, perhaps to the neglect of more important 
duties. 

While constrained to this decision, we cannot 
refrain from the expression of disapproval of 
the practice of setting a rival pupil in judgment 
upon the work of an eager and zealous competi- 
tor. However honest that pupil may be, a mis- 
take or error of decision inevitably leads to sus- 
picion and often to the charge of intentional 
wrong. 


WATSON’S FINAL REPORT 


Superintendent B. M. Watson of Spokane, who 
declined to be a candidate for re-election, has 
presented his seventh annual report, which shows 
school conditions of which the city can but be 
proud, and from which his successor, Orville C. 
Pratt of Wabash, Indiana, will be expected to 
make good advance. 

There are 529 teachers and principals, 18,800 
enrolled pupils and students. There are 1,955 
in the second grade and 1,920 in the fourth, 
showing no falling off in these three years. Even 
the fifth grade has 1,844, which is a slight reduc- 
tion. The first year in the high school has 1,400, 
which is more than in the seventh or eighth 
trade. This is a record not easily equaled in 
any Other city. Mr. Watson’s record in this re- 
gard is one of which Spokane can but be proud. 

At seven years of age, which is as early as 
One can start a comparison, there are 1;604 en- 
tolled, and at fourteen 1,512, which means al- 


most 100 per cent. when deaths and invalidism 
in eight years are considered. 

Repeaters are 7.7 per cent., which is almost 
the record of efficiency. This means less than 
four in a class of fifty, Vocational direction has 
been installed most sanely and efficiently. 


HOME AND SCHOOL GARDENS 


The Massachusetts State Agricultural College, 
Amherst, is doing as important work with Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs as is done anywhere, and its 
first annual report, issued by its specialist, Wil- 
liam R, Hart, is a document of highest sugges- 
tive value. 

The club work is financed in part from funds 
of the college appropriated for the Extension 
Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, in part from funds appropriated to the 
State Board of Agriculture, and in part by funds 
from the Federal government through the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculttre. The funds derived from the Ex- 
tension Service are devoted chiefly to the pay- 
ment of salaries, travel and maintenance of the 
Home and School Garden Club. The funds ob- 
tained through the State Board of Agriculture 
go toward the payment of state premiums and 
awards in the Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural 
Club, both for individual and group competi- 
tions, like cities, towns and schools. The State 
Board of Agriculture is granted a supplemental 
fund of $200 for each agricultural or horticul- 
tural society which draws state bounty. This 
fund is devoted entirely to the payment of 
awards to children and youths under eighteen 
years of age for agricultural and other products. 
The funds from the federal government are used 
for the payment of salaries and traveling ex- 
penses of persons engaged in the promotion and 
direction of the Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural 
Club. The funds from all these sources for all 
features of the club work amount to something 
like $12,000 or $13,000. This includes salaries 
of two persons, traveling expenses, printing, 
premiums and incidental expenses. 
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RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 

No one can question the significance of the 
campaigns for country life improvement; no more 
can any One question the supreme importance of 
focusing this campaign primarily upon teacher- 
qualification. 

Larger school lots, better grading and ade- 
quate drainage, trees, shrubs and flowers, indi- 
vidual towels and bubble water jars, are all of 
great importance, but high above and far beyond 
all else is the teacher whose capacity, personality 
and training will make her a leader in school and 
out, intellectually, aesthetically and morally. 

Whether you appreciate this or not read with 
care Bulletin No. 49 (1914) of the Bureau of 
Education on “Efficiency and Preparation of 
Rural School Teachers,” by Harold W. Foght, 
specialist of the Bureau. 

No school man or woman from the kindergar- 
ten to the university should fail to read this with 
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care. It is more than an “official bulletin’; it is 
an educational treatise of high order, and deals 
with fundamentals in a masterful way. 
SPEED UP 

Two hundred boys in New York have started 
to do three years school work in two years. 
The plan is an educational experiment con- 
ducted by the Board of Education and the 
trustees of Teachers College to devise means of 
saving time for capable pupils. The boys were 
specially selected for their mental capacity, and 
the experiment will be conducted in Speyer 
School. The principal of the school will be C. 
B. Jameson, principal of Public School 43, of 
which the Speyer School will be considered an 
annex. Professor Briggs of Teachers College 
will co-operate as educational adviser. The boys 
will be grouped according to their mental ability 
and each group will progress as rapidly as it can. 
All the boys have completed their sixth year in 
the elementary schools and at the end of two 
years they will be ready for the second year work 
in the high schools, thus saving a year. 


SHAKESPEARE 1616-191 

The Associated Shakespeare Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, acting as a sub-committee of the Drama 
League of America, is promoting two notable 
phases of the celebration of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. One plan is the planting of a 
Shakespeare Memorial Tree in a high school, 
normal school, college or university campus, or 
in a public square or park. 

The other feature is the universal use of a 
Shakespeare Book Plate which they have copy- 
righted, and which is designed as a permanent 
souvenir of the Shakespeare Tercentenary. It 
should find a place inside the cover of a million 
books—children’s story books, school and col- 
lege textbooks and in private libraries. The 
fact that Shakespeare’s name is supreme in the 
world’s literature makes it fitting that this book- 
plate should find a place inside the cover of any 
book. 

The plates are put up in booklet form, contain- 
ing 100 plates, at one cent each plate. Much 
lower rates are made on orders for 1,000 or 
more. 


THE NEW YORK MUDDLE 

Educational affairs in New York City grow 
worse every day. In proportion to the popula- 
tion the educational war is as tragic as that in 
Europe, with no more sign of the end. 

Everybody who enters the lists as a peace- 
maker follows the example of Henry Ford, i. e., 
pleases no one but himself and goes back and sits 
down and lets someone else try. 

It is a dull week when some one does not com- 
plicate affairs and further postpone the solution 
of the problem. 


ANOTHER SCHOOLMASTER GOVERNOR 
Professor Charles Hillman Brough of the 
State University of Arkansas, who resigned the 
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chair of political economy to make the race for 
governor, has received the nomination, which jn 
Arkansas is equivalent to an election, won in the 
primary election by more than 10,000. School. 
masters are still in the game. One president of 
the United States and governors in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Oregon and Arkansas, 
three Republicans and three Democrats in high 
office as schoolmasters, make a great record. 


SOME RE-ELECTIONS 


In this day of unrest when some one is sure 
to want some One else in every public position 
it is highly gratifving to report that Superintend- 
ents L. R. Alderman of Portland, Oregon; J. H, 
Rhodes of Pasadena, California; W. L. Stevens 
of Long Beach, California, and R. E. Rebok of 
Santa Monica, California, have been re-elected— 
the California men for four-year terms. 


CALIFORNIA MEETING 


The San Francisco Bay Section of the State 
Meeting, Deputy Superintendent Cloud of San 
Francisco, president, will have one of the largest 
meetings in the history of the state and one of 
the best programs ever presented anywhere. The 
city joins the State Association this year as a 
courtesy to Mr. Cloud. The presence of several 
eminent educators in connection with the sur- 
vey of the city makes it possible to have a most 
unusual program. 


The Cleveland test in reading proves con- 
clusively that in general the fastest readers are 
the best readers and the slowest readers are the 
poorest readers. That is to say, the child who 
reads rapidly is apt to be the one who retains 
and reproduces best what he has read, while 
the one who reads in a slow and _ stumbling 
manner is apt to retain but little of the mean- 
ing. 

Senator Hardwick of Georgia has a bill in 
the United States Senate extending military in- 
struction in schools and colleges. The bill 
would appropriate $20,000,000 to pay officers as 
instructors and for equipment of students. 
There are nearly 2,000,000 boys over fifteen 
years of age in schools and colleges, and their 
training would create a large, intelligent reserve 
force. 


A municipal university has no easy task to 
seive the city adequately and sensibly and at 
tte same time keep itself in good standing with 
the Carnegie Foundation and the Association 
of Colleges with which it must affiliate. How 
to serve God and Mammon at the same time is 
no new problem. 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary celebration 
should have a dampening effect upon Bac onian 
zeal. 


Whatever your theory, watch the Junior high 
schools multiply. 


July 3-8: National Education Association, New 
York City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MEXICAN COMPLICATIONS. 

The pursuit of Villa and his fellow bandits by 
the American punitive expedition continues to 
dispute with the European war news the first 
place on the front pages of the daily papers. 
But the size of the headlines and the amount of 
space consumed are out of all proportion to the 
actual news of a trustworthy sort reported. Ac- 
cording to one set of reports, Villa himself has 
been severely wounded and can no longer ride 
his horse, but is driven in a carriage, at frantic 
speed, before the pursuing troops. According 
to other reports, he has kept well out of harm’s 
way, and is letting his men do the fighting. The 
problem of transporting supplies to the American 
troops, who are three hundred miles or more 
south of the border, is one of increasing diffi- 
culty; for although General Carranza has given 
permission for the use of the railroads for this 
purpose, his orders seem not to have reached the 
local authorities. 

THE SUBMARINE POLICY. 

The outcome of the discussion at Berlin of the 
submarine policy was the adoption by the Reich- 
stag Main Committee of an agreement that 
“Germany’s sea warfare should be carried 
through by all means most instrumental in se- 
curing a successful issue of the war.” This is 
a declaration which is susceptible of opposite in- 
terpretations. It may mean that the submarine 
warfare is to be carried forward relentlessly; or 
it may mean that it is to be so prosecuted 
as to avoid awaking such resentment among 
neutral powers as might have dangerous conse- 
quences. 

ZEPPELIN RAIDS. 

Zeppelin raids over the east coast of England 
and Scotland occurred almost every night the 
past week, and were attended by a considerable 


.loss of life. They were made more destructive 


by the use of asphyxiating and incendiary 
bombs. The German justification of these raids 
is that they are directed against public buildings, 
docks and war stores. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all of the victims are civilians—largely 
women and children; and most of the buildings 
destroyed are dwellings. England could retali- 
ate, if she chose, by like raids against German 
towns. It is not surprising that the demand for 
reprisals of this sort increases; and, although the 
government has not yet vielded to it, it may have 
to. Repulsive and inhuman as such reprisals may 
seem, there is some force in the argument that, 
ultimately, they might tend to diminish the loss 
of life, since Germany would hardly persist in 
these raids upon unprotected places, if German 
towns and villages were paying the penalty. 
HOLLAND THE LATEST PUZZLE. 


The intentions of Holland are the latest puzzle 
in the European war situation. To the guesses 
as to where Greece will ultimately find herself 
and as to what Rourmania will ultimately decide 
to do is now added the bewildering ques 


tion what Holland means by the mobiliza- 
tion of her troops and other active preparations 
for an emergency. There must be some reason 
for so abrupt a change of policy. But the Dutch 
Government is holding its peace, and the Dutch 
press is reticent. That it is aimed against possi- 
ble German aggression is indicated by the con- 
siderable concentration of troops on the Ger- 
man frontier. This view is strengthened by the 
indignation aroused in Holland and freely ex- 
pressed in the Dutch papers over the recent 
wanton torpedoing of the Tubantia, a vessel 
which was the pride of the Dutch merchant 
marine. On the other hand, there are those 
who think that the preparations are aimed against 
the Entente Allies. Whatever the new compli- 
cations may be, they must be serious, or the 
leave of absence of the secretary of the American 
legation would not have been canceled. 


THE BRITISH WAR TAXES. 


That the new British budget—such a budget 
as the British taxpayer never dreamed of be- 
fore—is framed on the basis of the continuance 
of the war strain for the whole of the financial 
year is no proof that the war will last that long, 
or even that it is expected to. It is merely a 
wise provision for possibilities. It is no light 
task to finance a war which is costing $25,000,000 
a day; but Great Britain seems equal to the task. 
The burdens are being so distributed as to fall, 
for the most part, wpon those who are best able 
to bear them,—the very rich, who will have to 
pay Over a quarter of their incomes, the makers 
of war munitions, and theatre-goers, motorists 
and other pleasure-seekers. The tax chiefly re- 
sented is that on matches, which will double their 
cost. A re-assuring circumstance is the fact that 
the past year’s revenue exceeded the estimate bv 
160,000,000, while the expenditures were 
$155,000,000 less than estimated. 


A RAILROAD CRISIS APPROACHING. 


All the different organizations of railroad em- 
ployees have agreed in fixing April 29 as the date 
on or before which they must receive replies 
from the railway managers to the demands which 
they have presented. Usually, hitherto, issues 
of this sort, involving wages or conditions of 
labor, have been pressed separately wpon the 
eastern or the western group of roads, or by 
separate groups of employees. But this time, all 
the different organizations—locomotive engineers, 
railway conductors, locomotive firemen and en- 


ginemen and railroad trainmen—are co-operating, 


and they have presented their demands simul- 
taneously to every railroad in the United States. 
Their declaration in advance that they will yield 
nothing in existing conditions which is favorable 
to them, and will reserve the right to accept so 
much of any settlement as appears to them ad- 
vantageous and to reject everything else does not 
make the way to adjustment an easy one. 


Continued on page 418. 
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THE LATIN METHOD 


Continued from page 402, 


“O sir,” was the reply, “we do not learn to use; 
we learn that we may have the satisfaction of 
knowing. I have arranged all figures known to 
rhetoricians according to their diphthongs and 
strong vowels, and in this logical way we learn 
them.” 

So the lesson dragged on, a few words, their 
discussion, the repetition of machine-made 
names in ponderous lists and of wonderfully ar- 
ranged syllabi. It could be seen that several 
pupils were reading ahead and enjoying other 
psalms within reach. For this inattention they 
were scolded, Mary Duprey and Leo Murphy 
being told that they should show an interest 
in their mother tongue. 

At this moment the first bell rang. “Close 
your books. Tomorrow is composition day. 
This is the assignment: Write a composition on 
our mother tongue, introducing the first five 
figures in our list. Use correctly four gerunds, 
a negative hypothetical conjunction, a secondary 
principal clause, an extended complex and an 
unprepared sequence.” 

As I waited at the railroad station I thought 
it over. I knew that the English that I had 
heard was inane, inefficient and uneducative. I 
knew, moreover, that it was just about the kind 
of work that some colleges, as shown by their 
examinations, think desirable. Nor did I for- 
get that this was a close imitation of our 
method of teaching Latin; for in Latin we read 
the unassimilated advance in the original. Word 
pronouncing,—when it would be better to be- 
come entirely familiar with the meaning of 
worthy passages and read them with feeling and 
expression. Our translation consists of the 
endless reading of phrases and half lines and a 
study of the particular minutiz, grammatical and 
rhetorical, while the soul of the writing flies 
away. We formally classify words in every pos- 
sible use, then we give them useless names and 
call them constructions, and after that the stu- 
dent must fit the literature, not to the sense 
of the context, but to the nomenclature that we 
have devised. Such terms, “subordinate clause 
in indirect discourse,” “ablative of attendant cir- 
cumstances,” help not in gaining the mean- 
ing. They make an artificial load and a burden 
for the weary student. Had the Latinist pre- 
ferred to call these two constructions “the sub- 
junctive of second childhood” and “the ablative 
of unrestricted woman’s suffrage” the names 
would have been just as helpful as the present 
terms. 

We give composition lessons in which sense- 
less English is turned into Latin. We teach 
forms of declensions and conjugations that the 
student will never use and we prevent his be- 
ginning Latin till he has labored with ten times 
the forms that he will need for years. The 
second person of verbs, the imperative forms, 
subjunctives without measure, lists like for, 
fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, are but details that 
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the translator would seldom have trouble with, 
unless he were taught that Latin is not a natural 
language, but a highly artificial one. 

The fathers did not teach Latin so. They 
taught it as great literature, and their students 
through life could quote and wnderstand its 
forceful or harmonious lines. Then our teachers 
became enamored with grammatical and analytic 
knowledge, with the result that high school 
Greek died and high school Latin is in the hos- 
pital with college doctors gathered around urg- 
ing more grammar as a relief. 

Latin can never regain its old-time position in 
the high school. It can, however, by emphasiz- 
ing the reading of Latin and the appreciation of 
literature, assume a worthy place in the curricu- 
lum. 

Otherwise, the final verdict against it is that 
of the old negro body servant. One morning 
his master, the parson, heard him, by aid of 
his retentive memory, declaiming the ponderous 
words of the morning sermon. “Cuffy, Cuffy,” 
he called to him, “that is all foolishness.” “Yas, 
massa, yas, sir; that jest what I think when you 
preach him.” 


McKINLEY BIRD LOVERS’ CLUB 


BY E, RUTH 


PYRTLE 
Principal McKinley School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


The McKinley Bird Lovers’ Club of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has again begun its Spring campaign 
for the conservation of bird life. The several 
hundred members of this club believe in Pre- 
paredness—not preparedness to destroy life, but 
preparedness that helps to preserve life. To aid 
in this conservation of bird life, each member of 
the club puts up a bird house each year The 
particular locality and surroundings determine 
whether the box shall be for wrens, bluebirds, 
woodpeckers or martins. These bird lovers also 
put out food in winter and water in summer for 
the birds. 

The manual training department of the 
McKinley School have made and sold sev2cal 
hundred boxes in the city. The profits of this 
sale will.pay for a concrete bird fountain for the 
school grounds. 

This club was organized by the writer seven 
years ago. The membership has grown from 
less than fifty to more than 300. Any school 
child who is a lover of birds, and who shows his 
love of birds by putting up, each year, a bird 
box, and assists in all other ways possible to con- 
serve bird life, may become a member. It has 
been remarked by observers of bird life how 
many more birds there are in this locality than 
formerly. This increase is. without doubt, partly 
due to these juvenile bird lovers. 

The members go singly and in small groups 
on frequent bird hikes through open fields and 
shaded woods. We believe with our Nature 
Poet :— 


“Go out under the open sky 
And list to Nature’s teachings.” 
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McKINLEY BIRD LOVERS’ CLUBOF LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


W. H. Olin, specialist in agriculture, brother of 
Professor Olin of Kansas State University, has 
been one of the liveliest men in the ring in the 
past four years. In 1912 he was in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State University of 
Idaho, a field man with exceptional popular plat- 
form power. He went to the Idaho State Uni- 
versity from the State Agricultural College of 
Colorado, and went from the State University of 
Idaho to the Denver and Rio Grande railroad, 
where, as commissioner of agriculture, he had 
charge of the agricultural development of the 
country tributary to that road. 

Now he goes to the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco railroad, “The Frisco,” as superintendent 
for the marketing of the producers of the country 
tributary to that road. His new field covers the en- 
tire Southwest from St. Louis and Kansas City 
through Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. We think no other man has had such 
vital responsibility in the Pacific Northwest, 
the Intermountain region and the Great South- 
west in four years. He has always made good. 


Miss Florence Ward has made a record equal 
to that of Professor W. H. Olin. Three years 
ago she was the kindergarten director of the 


Iowa State College at Cedar Falls. That year 
she went to Rome and returned as a specialist in 
the Montessori system. 

A year ago she went to the State Agricultural 
College at Pullman, Washington, as extension 
worker; six months later she went to the De- 
partment of Agriculture as one of O. H. Benson's 
field assistants, and now she has the section of 
Domestic Science promotion of field work. We 
think these promotions in ten months in such 
vital fields have never been paralleled in educa- 
tional activities in the United States. 


Melvin A. Brannon, president of the Idaho 
State University, Moscow, is one of the most 
notable successes in university leadership. lle 
went from a professorship in the State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota to the presidency of the 
State University of Idaho about two years ago. His 
selection was the first important act in the pub- 
lic service of State Commissioner of Education 
Edward O. Sisson. 

President Brannon has not only made the 
university throb with the best scholarly ideals, 
Lut he has given the agricultural department the 
nighest kind of vitalization, and not only so, but 


he has entirely captured the state, its school- 
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men, its industrial leaders and its statesmen. 
We have known no man to achieve so many re- 
sults along so many lines so completely in the 


same time as has Melvin A. Brannon. 


Superintendent Ira B. Fee of Cheyenne has 
made that city of the plains one of the most up- 
to-date educational cities in the country, and he 
has balanced efficiency in minimum essenttais 
with the best of the latest as effectively and as 
uniformly as any one I know. And he has, withal, 
actually led the world in wall-scaling © skill, 
which is one of the best contributions to school 
athletics that any one has made in a quarter of 
a century. 


ON THE CELEBRATION OF PEACE DAY, 
MAY 18 


To the Teachers of the United States: With two- 
thirds of the world at war, why should we observe Peace 
Day? For a dozen years past, the schools of this coun- 
try and of other countries have set aside May 18 for 
the purpose of concentrating attention on the signifi- 
cance of the work of the Hague Peace Conferences. 
But with the threatened breakdown of civilization in 
Evrope today, the manhood of the nations shattered, 
homes ruined, productive energy diverted to the one 
task of killing, does it not appear that the peace con- 
ference is out of joint with the times? Under the cir- 
cumstances, would it not be well to suspend the cus- 
tomary reference to this event this year? 

Quite the contrary; the system of law which the 
Hague Conference stands for offers the only hope to 
war-stricken Europe. This common tribunal the 
only light upon the horizon, and it is the duty of us all 
to keep this light burning. The opening of the first 
Hague Peace Conference on May 18, 1899, is, without 
doubt, the starting point and the centre of international 
progress. This conference is described by international 
jurists and statesmen as the beginning of a new epoch 
for international law and international relations. This 
and the second Hague Conference, which met on June 
15, 1907, have forced the recognition of the principle 
that the establishment of equitable law is an essential to 
the realization of peace. Moreover, the achievements 
of these conferences have impressed the world with the 
possibility and the desirability of “making the practice 
of civilized nations conform to their peaceful profes- 
sions.” The hope of civilization lies in the progressive 
effort which has given to the family of nations the germ 
of an international law-making body. Law is the only 
substitute for war. 


The present is not a time for hopeless dejection, in 
spite of the momentous struggle across the water which 
seems to demonstrate the overturning of interna- 
tional law. Upon close examination we see signs of 
very great progress. Almost all the European powers 
proposed recourse to the Hague Tribunal or to a con- 
ference of interested powers to avoid war, and when 
this was not successful every belligerent government, 
without exception, published its reasons for going to 
war, according to the Hague Convention. This appeal 
to the public opinion of mankind has no historical prece- 
dent. Never before have the nations on such a broad 
scale sought to justify their actions at the bar of this 
tribunal. 

Our task is to strengthen public opinion, which is the 
only practicable sanction for international law. Nothing 
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is more conspicuous in the present war than the sensj- 
tiveness of the belligerents to the charges of violations 
of treaties and the established law of nations. No 
breach of international law in this war will pass un- 
noticed. The combined action of modern powers, rep- 
resented chiefly by the Hague conferences, has devel- 
oped this sense of responsibility—a great step in world 
progress; and it is not a mere supposition to expect 
that one outcome of the peace:settlement conference 
will be the recognition that violation of international 
law is a legal injury to every nation. The present sen- 
sitiveness should develop into conscience, so that the 
peace which ends this unfortunate war and the means 
taken to prevent the violation of its terms will make a 
new era in international relations. This peace, which 
follows the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713 and the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, the 
three celebrated cases of combined European action, 
should usher in an era of law; which, as Mr. Root 
says, will “constrain nations to conduct based upon 
principles of justice and humanity.” 

This should be the great step forward. This is the 
only compensation for the terrible interruption of the 
processes of civilization. Should not the celebration of 
Peace Day this year clothe with new significance the 
meaning of arbitration, mediation, investigation and 
conciliation for preventing destructive warfare? One 
might well include in this observance a description of 
the permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and 
show its effectiveness in settling the fifteen important 
cases which have been taken before it since 1902. The 
formation of a real world court, so nearly accomplished 
at the Second Hague Conference, should also be em- 
phasized as an ideal for which the world has hoped and 
waited. A Peace Day exercise in the schools this year 
offers a great opportunity to take note of these solid 
foundations of law and order, and above all to point to 
the underlying spirit of co-operation and good will 
which has brought the world to the present stage of 
unification. In so far as this spirit persists will civili- 
zation achieve its ideals. 

Of all the institutions working for the unification of 
mankind, the school stands first. On those, therefore, 
who administer education in this critical time rests the 
responsibility of preserving and advancing those ideals 
for which all civilized nations should strive, and espe- 
cially have the teachers of this nation—a nation founded 
on Cemocracy, universal brotherhood and good-will—an 
important and responsible part to play. The obser- 
vance of May 18 this year offers one means of stimu- 
lating the desire for law and order. Shall not the 
teachers of the United States take advantage of this and 
every Other opportunity for spreading the eternal ideas 
of justice and humanity. 


Faithfully yours, 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary American School Peace League. 
105 Marlborough street, Boston. 


For appropriate material for the observance of May 
18 the American School Peace League recommends the 
“Cantata for Peace Day,” by John Charles Donovan, 
directer of music in the Cincinnati schools; “The Pro- 
motion of Peace,” by Fannie Fern Andrews, Bulletin 
1913, No. 12, United States Bureau of Education; “In 
the Vanguard,” by Katrina Trask, for secondary and 
normal schools; “The Enemy,” by Beulah Marie Dix, 
for secondary school boys; “A Pageant of Peace,” by 
3eulah Marie Dix, for the upper grades of the elemen- 


tary schools; and “Where War Comes,” by Beulah 
Marie Dix, for the lower school grades. Literature 
can be obtained from the American School Peace 


League, 405 Marlborough street, Boston. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ROBERT OF CHESTER’S LATIN TRANSLATION 
OF THE ALGEBRA OF AL-KHOWARIZMI. 
With an Introduction, Critical Notes and English 
Version. By Louis Charles Karpinski, University 
of Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Humanistic Series XI-I. Paper. (7 by 11.) Price, $2.00. 
From the point of view of the history of science, no 

justification is needed for the publication of a mathe- 

matical text of the twelfth century, for the available ma- 
terial representing this period is meagre. A wider ac- 
quaintance with Robert of Chester’s Tatin translation 
of Al-Khowarizmi’s Arabic treatise on algebra will per- 
haps contribute to a more just estimate of the services 
rendered to science by the Arabs. There is no attempt 
to give a literal translation of the Latin, but rather to 
express the thought in a phraseology which the modern 
student of mathematics will find easy of comprehension. 
For the convenience of readers interested in the text 
there is a Latin Glossary in which are noted many varia- 
tions from the usage of classical writers. In the intro- 
duction is presented a study of the significance of the 
treatise in the history of mathematics, and a description 
of the manuscripts upon which the text is based. Pro- 
fessor Karpinski acknowledges indebtedness to Professor 

David Eugene Smith for having suggested the work; to 

George A. Plimpton for the generous use of his unique 

mathematica] library; to the librarian of Columbia Uni- 

versity for the loan of the Scheybl manuscript, and to 
the librarian of the Cleveland Public Library for the 
use of works from the John G. White collection. 

No work in English has contributed sc much to an ap- 
preciation of the Arabic Algebra of Ai-Khowarizmi, 
which for centuries enjoyed wide popularity in the origi- 
nal, and simple algebraic equations are found as early 
as 1700 B. C. Indeed, 2000 B. C. there are known to 
have been the use of equations. A symbol for square 
root occurs in that connection. Al-Khowarizmi’s activity 
was about 825 B. C. 

The Arabic students of algebra included poets and 
philosophers. This book is of inestimable service to 
whoever is mathematically inclined, but is of scarcely 
less interest to every student whatever his especial field. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN SPANISH. By R. D. Monteverde. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 275 pp. Price, $1.00. 
To the remarkable list of business and commercial 

publications offered by the firm of Isaac Pitman & Sons 
has now been added this thorough-going and useful 
work on Spanish Commercial Correspondence. It con- 
tains stock examples of practically every possible kind 
of business communication or legal instrument used in 
commerce, including circulars, requests for information, 
references, letters of introduction and credit, inquiries 
and answers, commissions and consignments, agencies, 
orders, execution of orders, receipts of goods, remit- 
tances, complaints and claims, shipping accounts, col- 
lections, bills of exchange, bankruptcies, insurance and 
every conceivable species of bills or notes. In addition 
the book contains a vast amount of information useful 
in Spanish correspondence, such as Spanish names of 
countries, cities, rivers, etc., weights and measures, ele- 
mentary bodies, abbreviations, and an alphabetical list 
of articles of commerce and commercial terms. A page 
fcr page key to the work can be obtained, as well as 
similar volumes in French and German. 

Pitman’s Spanish Commercial Correspondence is a 
book no business house having relations with Spain or 
Latin-America can afford to be without. It should also 
be in the hands of every student of Spanish who intends 
to embark on a commercial career. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN GERMANY. By 
Ferdinand Schevill. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. Cloth. 259 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Ferdinand Schevill is professcr of modern European 
history in the University of Chicago. “The Making of 
Modern Germany” comprises six lectures which he de- 
livered in 1915, somewhat altered to present a con- 
nected story of the evclution of modern Germany. Pro- 
fessor Schevill takes the period from the end of the 
thirty years’ war up to the very eve of the present war 
(as yet unnamed in years). 

His treatment is sympathetic and not exactly the sort 
One would expect to see produced during the heat of 
the conflict. But it is exactly the kind of treatment that 
a true historian would give. The present Empire, he 
shows, is a gradual and logical development, a develop- 
ment in accord with the wishes of the German people, 
a development which has specialized in social co-opera- 
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tion to an astonishing degree, combining solicitude 
for the individual with national efficiency. + is one of 
the truest evaluations of Germany that has been given 
in many a year. He does not credit the nation as a 
whole with virtues active partisans have claimed; nor 
does he lump the whole people in a denunciation as in- 
discriminating. as does “The Pentecost of Calamity,” for 
example. 


The appendices contain historical data of much value 
to students. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEDIEVAL FRENCH 
LITERATURE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
By Lucien Foulet. Edited by Albert Schinz and G. 
A. Underwood (Smith College). New Haven: Yak 
University Press. Boards. 37 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
This list of the books essential for a good library of 

Medieval French Literature was first compiled by Pro- 
fessor Lucien Foulet, now on the staff of “Romania,” 
for the guidance of the authorities of Smith College in 
the upbuilding of their library in this field. Through 
the commendable enterprise of the Yale University 
Press it is now made available, and at a very low price, 
for medievalists generally, for beginners in the field, and 
for libraries. Two points deserve special mention: (1) 
The compiler has marked with an asterisk the most 
important works, and (2) he has given the cost price 
(actual or estimated) for every work cited. Diction- 
aries, grammars, periodicals, bibliographies, works on 
the language, histories of the literature, and works on 
the literature (special phases, etc.) are listed as well 
as the texts proper. Additional short lists for the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and for Provencal are 
provided. The work is of great importance because it 
furnishes a reliable and authoritative guide to the maze 
of Old French publications. 

MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by J. A. Fontaine. New edition with vo- 
cabulary. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 244 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

“Colomba” has been a favorite reading text in Ameri- 
can classes for more than a generation, and Professor 
Fontaine’s edition has been widely used during most of 
that time. The present is a new edition of the old stand- 
by. The story deals with life among the Corsicans, 
where the vendetta is a religion. The notes are full and 
the vocabulary is adequate. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
‘Schools and Classes for Exceptional Chil 'ren.” By David 
Mitchell. ‘‘Measuring the Work of the Public schools.” By C. H. 
Judd.—“Department Store Occupations.’ By J UO Leary. 


—“Overcrowding Schools and the Plateon Plan.” By 8 O. Hart-. 
well. Clev+land: Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 

“History of Education in Iowa.” (Vo'.IIl.) By C. R. Aurcer. lowa 
ae The State Historial Society of Iowa. 

“Business Emp!oyments.’ By F. J. Allen. Price, $1.00. “Selected 
Readings in Rural Economics.” Compiled by T N. Carver. Price, 
$2,80.—*Young and Field Literary Readers.’’ (Book One.) Price, 
36c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Obunzen Fiir Kinder.” By M. Schmidhofer. Price, 35ce. 
—‘Plane and Solid Geometry.” By Wells and Hart. Price, $1.30. 
—“‘English Derivatives.” By B. K. Benson. Price, 4ic. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘ Jeffery Amberst.”” By L. 8. Mayo Price, $2.00.—*Longmans’ 
English Grammar.’’ and revised by G. J. Smith. Price, 
65c. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 

**The Insect Note Book ” Bv Needham and Kephart. Price, 30c. 
Ithaca, N. ¥.: The Comstock Publishing Company 

“The Story of the Map of Europe.” By L. P. Benezet. Price, 60c. 
Chicago Scott, Foresman & Co. 

‘The Story of Old Europe and Young America.” By Mace and 
Tanner. Price, 65c. Chicazo: Rand McNaily & Co. 

“Industrial Art Text Books”’(Parts One, Two, Three and 
Four) By Bonnie E. Snowand H. B. Froehlich. New York: 
The Prang Company 


“The Universal Kirgship.’ By J. H. Moore. Price, $1.0. ° 


—“Savage Survivals.” By J H. Moore. “The Struggle Between 
Science and Superstition.” By A. M. Lewis. Chicago: Charlies 
H. Kerr & Co. . 

“Story of Young Abraham Lincoln.” By W. Whipple. Price 
75c. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus. 

“The Victorious Attituce.” By O. S. Marden. Price, $1.00. New 
York: T. Y Crowell & Co. 

“Present Day Geography.’ By Mrs, R. E. Brown. Syracuse, N. 
Y.: C. W Bardeen. 

“The Pillar of Fire." | Seymour Deming. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“The History and Significance of the American Flac.’ By E. 
K. Ide. Price, 45c. 63 Rutland St., Boston: E. K. Ide. 

*\ Peaetical Coarse in Typewritinz.’”’ By C. FE. Smith. 
Price, 60c.—*Pitman’s Spanish Cowmercial Reader.” By a. R. 
MacDonald.—‘*Pitman’s Commerical Corresponde: ce in Spanish.’’ 
By R. PD. Montverde. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sens. 

‘Handbook of Athletic Games." ity J. H. Bancroft and W. D. 
Palvermacher. Price, $1.50. —*What Shall We Play?"’ By F. W. 
Dunn.— Constructive Geometry.” By E. R. Hedrick Bew York: 
The Macmillan Company 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy fur Red, Weax, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
me Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Chicago 
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BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : 


of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 


12-15: Schoolmen’s Week, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Professor Harlan Updegraff, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman. 


13-15: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lake Charles, La. 


13-15: Southwestern Section of IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
East St. Louis. 


18-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Jantsen, secretary. 


14-15: Central Section of Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, Peoria, 


16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or 
leans, La. . P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 


19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Covncil of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 


20-21: Minnescta Educational Asso- 
ciation, superintendents’ section, 
Crookston, Minn. W. C. Cobb, 
president. 

20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell. supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 


90-22: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion, Macon. 


21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 


24-25: Federation of [Illinois Col- 
leges, Loycla University, Chicago. 


MAY. 
1-3: Georgia County School Off- 
cials’ Association, Moultrie, Ga. 


5: Wisconsin Arbor Day. 


86: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Grand Rap- 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


5-6: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


40-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 


W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 


Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

JUNE. 
26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N. J. 


Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 


JULY. 


8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER, 
13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


NOVEMBER. 


8-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia. secretarv. 


+ 


NEW ENGLAND S™ATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GREENFIELD. The Franklin 
County School Men held their regu- 
lar meeting and dinner at the Man- 
sion House, April 1. Superintendent 
E. F. Howard of Northfield spoke 
upon the recent school legislation. 
Superintendent F. S. Brick of 
Turners Falls addressed the club 
upon “Personal Growth” and urged 
the club to devote a part of its time 
to the systematic study of certain 
educational problems. The club voted 
to take steps to inaugurate such 
study. Principal J. V. Jewett of 
Greenfield presided. Robert Martin 
of Ashfield is president. 

BLACKSTONE. Harry E. Gard- 
ner, for several years superintendent 
of the Hinsdale schools. has been 
elected superintendent of the Black- 
stone-Seekonk district to succeed 
the late Randall N. Taylor, who died 
recently, following an operation for 
appendicitis, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. The General 


Education Board recommendations 
announced last week are summarized 
in the New York World as follows:— 

John D. Rockefeller’s General 
Education Board is out with a pro- 
posal to re-organize the American 
school system by tossing out the for- 


mal teaching of mathematics, gram. 
mar, Latin, Greek, “useless histori. 
cal facts” and “obsolete and uncon- 
genial classics.” 

The plan has been worked out by 
Abraham Flexner, a secretary of the 
board, who is also a member of the 
New York City Board of Education, 
and recently was a target of the Fed- 
eration of Labor in its criticism of 
present methods of vocational in- 
struction. 


The General Education Board, in 
proposing a “modern school,” invites 
the public to criticise the idea, which 
Flexner sets forth as follows: “Aside 
from reading, writing, spelling and 
figuring, the curriculum would be 
built out of actual activities in sci- 
ence, industry, zsthetics and civics, 
The work in science would be the 
central and dominating feature. 

“Such evidence as we possess,” he 
adds, “points to the futility of formal 
grammar as an aid to correct speak- 
ing and writing. 

“It is useless to inquire whether a 
knowledge of Latin and mathematics 
is valuable, because pupils do not get 
it, and it is equally beside the mark 
to ask whether the effort to obtain 
this knowledge is a valuable disci- 
pline, since failure is su widespread 
that the only habits acquired through 
failure to learn Latin or algebra are 
habits of slipshod work, of guessing, 
and of mechanical application of for- 
mulae.” 

This “modern school” would give 
practical training in one or more liv- 


HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 
Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 
BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 
and Preceptress of Girls’ 


Dormitory. 

Lectures in Theory and History of 
Music Free 

Special Courses for Teachers, High 

School and College Girls 

The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness 

Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
Sports, Ete. 


Dormitories Look Out on the Lake, 
Rates Reasonable 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Includes Choice of Studies. 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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ing languages, and would use trans- 
lations and adaptations from all for- 
eign languages, old and new. Every 
exercise would be a spelling lesson. 
The children would begin their work 
by getting acquainted with trees, 
plants, animals, hills, streams and 
rocks, and they would learn to care 
for animals and plants. In the next 
Stage they still keep their eyes on 
plants and animals, studying them 
more biologically, and would begin 
experiments in physics, chemistry and 
biology, including a fireless cooker, a 
camera and a wireless telegraph. 

By this plan, Mr. Flexner says, two 
Or three years can be cut out of 
school, giving students a chance to 
take up professional studies earlier 
than usual. Play facilities, sports and 
gymnastics would be essentials all 
through the course. 

“Let us imagine,” he says, “a mod- 
ern school in New York City; con- 
sider for a moment its assets for edu- 
cational purposes; the harbor, the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Public 
Library, the Natural History Mu- 
seum, the Zoological Garden, the 
city government, the weather bureau, 
the transportation systems, lectures, 
concerts, plays, and so on. Other 
communities may have less, but all 
have much. 


, As things now are, children liv- 
ing in this rich and tingling environ- 
ment get for the most part precisely 
the Same education that they would 
be getting in, let us say, Oshkosh or 
Keokuk.” 

“Not only do American children as 
a class,” Mr. Flexner asserts, “fail to 
gain either knowledge or power 
through the traditional curriculum, 
but they spend an inordinate time in 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


On a firm financial basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


Convenient, inexpensive, promptly 
effective for headache, brain-fag, 
nervousness, indigestion, insomnia 
and poor appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


is just what all brain workers need. It 
contains the necessary phosphates to 
produce a nutricnt and tonic effect and 
give tone and vigor to brain and body. 


A teaspoonful in a glass of 
cold water with sugar, makes 
a delicious, refreshing drink. 


AnlIdeal Remedy in Nervous Disorders 
Rumford Chemical Works 


The 


Teachers 


Tonic 


Providence, R. L 


failing,” “longer than in any other 
Western country,” he adds. 

The graduate of the “modern 
school” will be, it is guaranteed 
trained to know, to care about, and 
to understand bcth the physical world 
and the social world. 

There will be some trouble, it is 
admitted, in re-adapting schools and 
teachers to the new system. 

“On the other hand,” says Mr. 
Flexner in conclusion, “the spirit of 
revolt is rife, and teachers can be 
found whose efforts have already 
passed beyond conventional limits: 
with these the new enterprise would 
be started.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


ATLANTIC CITY. Largely for 
reasons of financial stringency At- 
lantic City may see an adaptation of 
the Gary school plan installed here, 
if plans of Superintendent Charles B. 
Boyer are carried through. This 
means junior and senior high schools 
of three-year courses each. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
DUNMORE. Fully 2,000 Dun- 


more people crowded the auditorium, 
corridors and classrooms of the high 
school for the third community song- 
fest. All of the musical organiza- 
tions of the town, including the 
church choirs, the Metropolitan Glee 
Club and the Erie Band, participated 
and helped to make the evening's en- 
tertainment a success. 

In order to give everyone a 
chance to sing and to take part in 
the program, certain familiar songs, 
such as “America,” “Drink to Me 


Only with Thine Eyes,” “Annie 
Laurie,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “Be- 
lieve Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” and “We're Tenti 
Tonight,” were sung between ea 
choirs numbers. In this way every- 
body had a fine chance to help out m 
the evening’s enjoyment. 

The size of tne assemblage showed 
plainly the character of the borough’s 
people, their interest in affairs edu- 
cational and the need of a new and 
larger high school building. When 
this was mentioned it provoked an 
unexpected and unusual show of en- 
thusiasm. 

Dr. C. F. Hoban originated the 
communit¥ singing idea here, and it 
has been carried out with the assis- 
tance of Mrs. Martha Matthews 
Owens. 


PHILADELPHIA. Contrary to 
the assertions of its opponents, the 
new child labor law has not brought 
hardship to the poor, who are de- 
pendent upon the earnings of their 
children, according to Henry Gideon, 
chief of the bureau of compulsory 
education. Mr. Gideon says that 
since the enforcement of the law was 
begun three months ago, only four 
complaints of hardship have come 
from parents, and these have been 
from the very poor or from the 
mothers of industrial “drifters” as 
the children are called that drift from 
one employment place to another. 

The law has had a salutary effect. 
It has reduced the number of chil- 
dren leaving schoo] and seeking em- 
ployment certificates from 4, 
issued in corresponding months last 
year to 1,100 this year. And, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gideon, if the present 
rate of reduction is maintained, be- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER-—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


tween 7,000 and 8,000 children who 
would have left school under the old 
law, will remain in schoo] because 
of the provisions of the new law. 

Another good effect of the law, ac- 
cording to Mr, Gideon, has been the 
stimulus it has given children to keep 
up with their grades and seek pro- 
motion. It is generally known by 
pupils now that they cannot leave 
school unless they have passed the 
sixth grade. Formerly no standard 
of attainment was set, and the child 
of fourteen could get a working cer- 
tificate, no matter how unlearned. 

Speaking of the effect of continua- 
tion education, which forces every 
child under sixteen employed in in- 
dustry, back inte the schoolroom for 
eight hours a week, Louis Nusbaum, 
director of vocational education, 
stated that the authorities here are 
trying to increase the child’s general 
culture and intelligence rather than 
give it specific trade instruction and 
thereby exploit it for the sake of a 
certain industry. 


“We are not aiming,” he said, “to 
make the children better boxmakers 
Or to teach them to take off the 
spools in a_ stocking manufactory 
with greater rapidity. We are giving 
them a general practical course in 
education that will make them better 
able to use their brains in all emer- 
gencies, and thus to become better 
workmen.” 

The advance in tuition rates at the 
Wharton School] and the College of 
the University of Pennsylvania is in 
line with action which has been taken 
in many other educational institutions 
in the country, and, while coincident 
with the general increase in the cost 
of living, to which universities, as 
well as other enterprises, must be 
responsive, it is traceable to causes 
and conditions antecedent of the 
present general trend. 

Harvard, with its magnificent en- 
dowment, has found it necessary to 
stiffen its rates, if its standards and 
activities are to be maintained, and 
institutions like the University of 
Pennsylvania, more dependent upon 
voluntary income, are at least equally 


justified in looking for increased 
contributions from the immediate 
beneficiaries of the facilities they 


provide. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Much cannot forever be given for 
nothing, and the universities have 
been furnishing more than they could 
afford in many instAnces. But there 
is another side of the question which 
cannot be disregarded. The average 
college youth is not gilded. The 
rich are in a marked minority at 
Harvard; in lesser proportion § in 
Pennsylvania. Another fifty dollars 
a year will mean a lot to many a 
youth who is working his way, or 
whose college life represents the 
sacrifices of a thrifty home. Scholar- 
ships and aids are numerous, but 
they seldom meet the demand in full. 
If the rates could only be raised for 
those whose college life is an alter- 
nating change of carousal and siesta 
and the luxury of the club, and who 
best could afford the extra cost, and 
the student whose necessity sharpens 
his appreciation were deprived of 
none of the benefits of the lower 
schedules, the interests of society 
would be better served.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


The School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania has just 
received a new accession to its de- 
partmental library, collection 
known as the Maria Hosmer Penni- 
man Library of Education, recently 
established by Dr. James H. Penni- 
man in memory of his mother. At 
the time of establishing it Dr. Penni- 
man expressed intention of 
making additions to the collection 
of 3,000 books given at the start just 
as rapidly as judicious purchases 
could be made. present Dr. 
Penniman is spending most of his 
time at the large centres selecting 
and buying books upon education. 
As a result of these activities during 
the past two months, he has increased 
the library by a gift of about 500 
volumes, and he expects to make 
further additions in the immediate 
future. 

The 500 books in Dr. 
latest donation may roughly 
classified as follows: History of 
Education, about 100 volumes; Spe- 
cial Methods, General Method, 
50: Textbook Collection, 50: Educa- 
tional Essays, 50; Moral Education, 
40; School Administration, 25; Edu- 
cational Psychology, 25: Foreign 
School Systems, 15; Rare Books, 15; 


Penniman’s 


Treatises on Kindergarten, 5; Mis- 
cellaneous, 50. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CLARKSBURG. A_ boom has 
been launched here for Deputy 
Sheriff George W. Conley as Demo- 
cratic candidate for state superinten- 
dent of education. Mr. Conley was 
formerly superintendent of the PizJ- 
mont schools. 


CENTRAL 


ILLINOIS. 

PEORIA. On account of local 
conditions in the city of Peoria the 
meeting of the Central Illinois Sec- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has been postponed from March 
17 and 18 to April 14 and 15. “It is 
Foped that all who usually attend 
this section meeting will adjust them- 
selves to the new date,” says the 
bulletin of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, 


LINCOLN. E. H. Lukenbill, who 
has been assistant county superinten- 
dent for several years, was elected 
to succeed County Superintendent 
D. F. Nichols, who resigned. The 
election raised interesting points as 
to qualifications of candidates under 
the new law, and the attorney-gen- 
eral’s decision eliminated severa 
candidates. Mr. Lukenbill is well 
qualified, legally and actually, for the 


STATES, 


—_ 


Government Positicns for 


Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. & 
Government examinations to be helé 
throughout the entire country dur- 
ing the Spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept 
J 221. Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable am 
giving many sample examinatioa 
questions, which will be sent free ut 
charge. 
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work. His predecessor established 
high standards for Logan County. 


IOWA. 
DES MOINES. For the first time 


in all time there are two women 
members of the school board, Mrs. 
Hoffman and Mrs. Hanna. The 
board has but one member who was 
re-elected. 
KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND. By a unanimous vote 
and with an increase in salary Super- 
intendent James W. Bradner was re- 
elected here for ancther three-year 
term. His salary is now $2,500 a4 
year. Ashland is now classified as a 
third-class city, and Superintendent 
Fradner hopes to have a new $100,000 
high school building next year. 
Manual training has been introduced 
this year, as has departmental work 
in the seventh and eighth grades, 
both changes proving profitable. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. At the meeting of the 
National Federation of State Educa- 
tion Associations at Detroit over 
thirty states were represented, and 
the following executive committee 
was elected: Charles S. Foos, super- 
intendent schools, Reading Pa., 
president; Alfred C. Thompson, 
president, New York Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Brockport, N. Y., vice- 
president; E. M. Carter, secretary- 
treasurer State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Mo., _ secretary- 
treasurer; A. H. Chamberlain, execu- 
tive secretary California Teachers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Cal.; 
J. H. Wagner, secretary New Mexico 
Teachers’ Assembly, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; R. H. Wright, president 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, 
Greenville, N. C.; Miss Nellie Mine- 
han, state director National Educa- 
tion Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

President Foos stated that the 
federation was a clearing house for 
the various state associations, and 
urged that there be a free inter- 
change of opinion on the paramount 
problems of the several state asso- 
ciations. 

W. Briles, of Ada, Okla., 
president of the State Education As- 
sociation of Oklahoma, suggested 
that there should a concerted 
effort in the various state asso- 
ciations and advised that all state 
associations do some specific thing 
each year. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
DEVILS LAKE. This city is to 
have a new high school which shall 
be a complete community centre, if 
the progressive plan of Superinten- 
dent Nelson Sauvain is carried out. 


WISCONSIN. 

JANESVILLE. All persons inter- 
ested in Rock County educationally 
are kept well posted through an edu- 
catiqnal bulletin, neatly printed, pre- 
pared by County Superintendent 

D. Antisdel and the county 
training school faculty. 

MADISON. Pacifists notwith- 
Standing, a set of military trenches 
illustrating the principle upon which 
the entrenchment cf a large army 
would be planned, will be constructed 
by a company of the student militia 
near the university campus for the 
annual inspection which is to be made 


Tuesday, May 9, by Major Monroe 
McFarland of the general staff of the 
United States Army. 

A periscope constructed by Lloyd 
M. Garner, captain of one of the 
companies, will be used in the ex- 
hibition. Barb wire entanglements 
of three kinds will be constructed 
before the trenches. The first con- 
sists of wires strung on posts, which 
are three or four feet high; the sec- 
ond is the stringing of entanglements 
over low stakes; and the third con- 
sists jn burying the butts of large 
branches in the earth and the 
stringing of barb wire among the 
twigs. 


MINNESOTA. 


CROOKSTON. Under the aus- 
pices of the State Department of 
Education and the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota, 
a short course for superintendents 
and principals of Polk and Crooks- 
ton Counties will be held here again 
this year, from April 19 to 22, A 
fine program has been prepared. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. A proposed 
playground law for California pro- 
vides in part that hereafter no city 
or town school shall be built on less 
than one block of ground or on less 
than three acres unless a block shall 
have approximately this area, nor 
any high school on less than four 
blocks or ten acres of ground, nor 
any rural school on less than five 
acres without special permission from 
the state commissioner of play and 
physical training as hereafter created 
in this bill; that two hours of play 
and physical training each week, 
over and above the fifteen minute re- 
cesses during the morning and after- 
noon, and the noon intermission, 
shal] become a part of the program 
for each grade of the elementary 
and high school; that wherever any 
city school system shall’ provide 
qualified directors of play and physi- 
cal training on its school grounds 
after school and on Saturdays, and 
during the summer, and shall also 
furnish the equipment, such as balls, 
bats and the like, which are essential 
to play, and such apparatus as 
swings, slides and sand bins for 
less organized play activities, and 
where a rural school shall furnish a 
suitable ground of not less than two 
acres, play apparatus costing not 
less than twenty-five dollars, with 
such equipment for play as indoor 
baseball, volley balls, tennis nets and 
croquet as the conditions warrant, 
that said schools shall receive one- 
half dollar extra from the state funds 
for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance, provided, however, that 
the funds furnished by the state shall 
not exceed one-half of the entire 
amount expended on play and recrea- 
tion: that the office of commissioner 
of education in charge of play and 
physical training is hereby created in 
the office of the State Board of Edu- 
cation—the incumbent to have charge 
cf promoting the health and physical 
welfare of the children throughout 
the schools of the state, to prepare 
plans and specifications for the laying 
out and equipping of school grounds, 
and to supervise the conditions of 
this act; that an appropriation of 
$50,000 is hereby set aside to meet 
the conditions of this law. 


Al NEW ENGLAND STORY 


The 
Anvil o 
Chance 


By Gerald Chittenden 


Instructor in St. Paul's 


Colored 
Frontispiece 
$1.35 net 


Unique among “Prep” school sto- 
ries, as it is written from the 
teacher's standpoint. 


““... An interesting story ... the 
interest is well kept up to the last 
page . . ."--Journal of Education. 


“Generous indeed is the provision 
for those who desire pleasing fic- 
tion....‘The Anvil of Chance’ 
tells a good love story and offers 
some ad nirable character-study to 
boot.” —Providence Journal. 


May be ordered through any 
bookseller or the Publishers 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


443-449 Fourth Ave., New York 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
WANTED 


A HIGH-CLASS TEACHER, man or woman, 
in every county. to become associated with 
an important publication of real educational 
need. Address Publishers, P. O. Box 3257, 
Boston Mass. ap13& 20 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake, 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge< 
water, Mass. For both sexes, 


For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


S ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducationa). 
Wepartment for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man. Principal. 


Girls’ School 
FOR SALE AT SAGRIFIGE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles., Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 7evens3:s 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Sckcols and Colleges. 


No advance charges 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actin) Manajcr 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-tix years of succersiu'expenienc , 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, EOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. kndeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 


W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. : 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, State of 
Massachusetts, County of Suffolk, ss.. 
for April 1, 1916. ke 

Before me a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Henry R. French, 
who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager ot 
the Journal of Education, and that 
the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 


embodied in section 443,- Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are :— 
Publisher, New England Pub. Co., 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Loella E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 
8&7 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 
William Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 

3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass 
George Jarvis, 

35 Pleasant St., Malden, Mass. 
Henry .R. French 

is Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 

18 Park St. West Lynn, Mass. 

5. That the known _ bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 
Henry R. French, 

1% Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 
26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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\villam F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the 
stockholder, or security holder ap. 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person of 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing afhant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which _ stockholders 
and security holders who do not ap 
pear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that ot a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant hag 
no reason to believe that any other 
nerson, association, or corporation 
has any interest, direct or indirect, ig 
the said stock, bonds, or other secu- 
rities than as so stated by him. 
HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business Manager. 
S:vorn to and subscribed before me 
this thirty-first day of March, 1916, 
JAMES M. HOOPER. 


(Mv co~mission expires September 
30, 1916.) 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 409, 


IDLE PEACE TALK, 


Any peace talk based on the speech 
of the German Chancellor before 
the Reichstag is absolutely idle. To 
be sure, the Chancellor declared that 
Germany is ready for peace, and that 
all blame for the continuance of the 
war must rest upon her enemies, 
But the peace that Germany is ready 
for is peace on her own terms—a 
peace which will leave her in posses- 
sion of whatever gains she has made, 
This was clear in what the Chancel- 
lor said about Belgium. There must 
be, he said, “a new Belgium,” and 
there must be “real guarantees that 
Belgium shall never be a Franco- 
British vassal.” But what the com- 
bined opinion of the civilized world, 
outside of the Teutonic allies, de- 
mands, is not a new Belgium, but 
the old Belgium, restored to the 
rights and independence which her 
heroism richly deserves. 


\/" give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 
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their spare time. 
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Work is pleasant and 
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Receive Good Pay the parents of their children. Write at once for particulars 
G, L. HAMILTON & CO., Inc. 


Dept. Y 1, 394 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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MAGAZINES 


=-The educational articles in the 
American Review of Reviews for 
April asé of unusual importance and 
interest. Dr. Abraham Flexner, one 
of the €xecutive secretaries of the 
General Education Board, and a 
snember of the New York City Board 
of Education, contributes a ten-page 
discussion of “A Modern School,” 
outiming radical reforms in Ameri- 
can secondary education, a _ topic 
which is also treated in a monograph 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from which 
motatiois are made. Dr. L. F. 
arker of Baltimore writes briefly 
on “Mistaken Methods in Science 
Teaching.” Among other notable 
apueles are a character sketch of 
General Pershing, together with a 
description of the region traversed 


by Our troops, by Cyrus C. Adams, 


and several pages of Mexican border 
pictures; the story of Verdun, by 
Talcott Williams: “Russia’s Contri- 
bution to the War,’ by Stanley 
Washburn, the correspondent of the 
Tondon Times with the Russian 
armies; “The Anglo-Russian Cam- 
paign in Turkey,” by James B. Mac- 
donald; and “The Swiss and Aus- 
tralian Military Systems,” by Fred- 
erie L; Huidekoper. 


How It Was Written 


Everybody knows something of 
the story cf how “Alice in Wonder- 
land came into existence, but. the 
exact details are given by Canon 
Duekworth, sub-dean of Westminster 
Abbey, in “The. Lewis Carroll Picture 
Book.” Canon Duckworth says:— 

“T was very closely associated with 
Mr. Dodgson in the production and 
pubueation 6f ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” I rowed stroke and he rowed 
bow im the famous long vacation 
voyage to Godstow, when the three 


Miss Liddells were our passengers, 


and the story was actually composed 
and spoken over my shoulder for 
the benefit of Alice Liddell, who was 
atting as ‘cox’ of our gig. I Te- 
member turning round and saying: 
‘Dodgson, is this an extempore ro- 
mance of yours?” and he replied: 
es, I am inventing as we go 
along.’ 
“also well remember how, when 
we had conducted the three children 
back to the deanery, Alice said, as 
she bade us good night: “Oh, Mr. 
Dodgson, I wish you would write 
Out Alice’s adventures for me! He 
Said he should try, and he afterward 
fold me that he sat wp nearly the 
Whole might committing to a mant- 
Setipt book his recollections of the 
@tolleries with which he had en- 
fivenéd the afternoon. He added 
Higstrations of his own, and pre- 
Sented* the volume, which used often 
t De séen on the drawing-room 
fable at the deanery. Dodgsén’s 
modesty prevented 
ttm tram séeing the merits of the 
book, but at length Henry Kingsley 
and Dean Liddel] persuaded him_to 
ask Tenniel to illustrate it. The 
@reat Punch artist willingly~ con- 
Seated. and the work was published. 
© the Hunting of the Snark’ was 
an equally casual inspiration. The 
last line of it—pure nonsense—came 
mite Dodgson’s head while he was 
taming a walk on the Cumnor hills. 
‘ee@e the snark was a Boojum, you 
See end all that now comes hefore 
impressive close was invented 
Cifect to it.’—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


QUICK RESULTS 


TELEGRAM from Antwerp, N. Y.. March 16, 11.05 A. M.: Recommend immediately ctrong 
third and fourth grade teacher who can handie small Glass in book-keeping. . . . reply directly 


TELEGRAM to Antwerp, N. Y., March 16,1.30 P. M.: Luella Faling, first grade certificate, 
experienced, applies, well qualified ; record mailed 


, LETTER from Buffalo, N. Y., March 17, 216: . |. Lhave received appointment to the posi- 
tion Antwerp and begin Monday... . LUELLA E. PALING 


BY RECOMMENDATION 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Warager 
313-321 East Washington Street, £ yracuse, N. Y. 


Did you get it? In *Icachingess Butiness” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, 
years of the successes and failures of applications. iT TELLS LOW. FhER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chiccgo, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit" Averve 


New York 
Recommends teachers ts colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. 0. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors and Gov- 


ernesses, forevery department of tru 
or address 


; recommends good Schoole to parer te (all om 
Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and bas flied bun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 
lished 1889. No charge to empicyers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartmen:t work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachera with ability to teach some appro* ed sys 
tem of music and drawing Secure itions paying $70 to $99 per month. For forthas 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & ©0O., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agenctes in Denver and Atlante. 


EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of School and College Werk 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager - 

W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Advertised 
and Patronized Agency in the West 


VE ACHE} 
EMPIRE BLDG. Denver 


COLO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A vag agency for superios 
peopie. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


OBARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 368 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albeny, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ~ . 120 Tremont Street, Bostor, Mass. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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THIS 1S WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


Profiably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a serious 
Winess sets in, and she faces theseertainty of a greatly increased expense 
and. #0 income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then it is 
that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is :be assar- 
ance that she need not worry, for the T. C. U. will see her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘This has been-a strenuous winter on me financially 
ae I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, [ am the sole support 
of three children and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
wide of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant-much more to me under present circumstances 
than a much larger sum might at another time.’’ 

Thousands of tachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
U. “Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 
mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more."’ 

This great National ‘Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 
—stands ready to pay $50 a mifinth to any teacher for a loss of time caused 
q by accident, sickness, of quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 
teacher should be protected, 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T..C. U. Buliding, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C. U.—140 T. C. U. Bldg, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 


duction of the touch system. 


Perfect Touch Typewriting 
is only possible on the 


REMINGTON 


This remarkable fact has recently been brought home 
to teachers and pupils everywhere by the improved 
Remington column selector. It is the most noteworthy 
development in typewriting instruction since the intro- 


Here is the story in a nutshell. Hand settings of the 


Increase 

Your Salarys 
Would you accept an increase of 209 
40% inyour salary? Many acountry schogs 


and grammar school teacher has doné gam 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES! 


Many HighSchools throughout thecountey 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard worktofindthem. Good 
teachers-are scaree. 


Qualify as a commercial teacher and 
up into “secondary’’ school work. Comma 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting ange 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunitigg 
for tangible usefulness, 

Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them, 
Walter Leroy Smith, President q 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


carriage could never be made by touch. The Remington 
columin selector eliminates them. It supplies instan‘a- 
neous machine settings for the beginning of every line, 
including those lines which start at intermediate points 
on the scale. For the first time it permits the writing of a 
letter from date to signature without taking the eyes from 
the copy. 


This.is lect touch iypewriting—it isthe. only touch typewriting that can be 
called by that name—it has added twenty-five percent. to the speed of the typist, 
a Gain which has heen proved conclusively by innumerable comparative tests— 
itis a Reniington featur exclusively: No other machine has it or anything 

ike it, 

Tent that reason enough why every school should teach touch typewriting 
and why every pupil-shouid learn it? 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE ' 
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